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A WORKBOOKS 


for State-Adopted Series 
LYMAN AND JOHNSON 


For use with Lyman and Johnson’s Daily-Life Language Series, 
state adopted for grades 5-8 .... These attractive work- 
books provide many interesting and stimulating activities that 
improve language ability and foster desirable habits of expres- 
sion. The exercises, presented in the form of challenging 
problems, cover usage, word study, grammar, composition, 
dictionary work, and spelling. At the back of each book is a 





complete speller and a spelling progress chart. Grades V, VI, 
VII, and VIII, each 18 cents net. (Transportation is extra.) 


Send for circular No. 384. 


RUGG AND MENDENHALL 
Workbooks of Directed Study 


For use with Rugg’s Social Science Course, state adopted for 
the junior-high-school grades. . . . These workbooks provide a 
wealth of dynamic, thought-provoking pupil activities that 
turn the classroom into a laboratory for training in citizenship. 
With “active participation” for their slogan, they are thereal core 
of the course, the learning part of the Rugg program. Work- 
book for An Introduction to American Civilization, 27 cents. 
Others, 30 cents net. (Transportation is extra.) 


Send for circular No. 729. 








Workbooks in every subject. Write for further information. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


199 East Gay Street, Columbus, Ohio 


Directed Language Practice 
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TEN ISSUES PER YEAR 
SEPTEMBER THRU JUNE 


Ready-to-Use Material 
and Plans for Teaching 


THE INSTRUCTOR is a cross section 
of interests and activities in class- 
rooms the country over. It keeps you 
up to the minute in teaching practice. 
It presents, in ready-to-use form, the 
best methods and materials developed 
by successful classroom teachers and 
leaders in elementary education. 


THE INSTRUCTOR provides more 
teaching material than any other 
teachers’ magazine—more for primary 
grades and more for intermediate and 
upper grades. Its larger pages per- 
mit larger designs and illustrations 
and better presentation of all mate- 
rial. Each issue is in your hands 
early—by the middle of the preceding 
month. THE INSTRUCTOR is rec- 


educators generally. It 


to have it this year. 
der blank today. 


ommended by superintendents, principals, heads 
of teachers colleges and normal schools, and 
is the teaching 
progressive grade teachers are using. 
Fill in and mail the or- 
Pay later if more convenient. 


KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


| THE INSTRUCTOR 


MOST HELPFUL CLASSROOM MAGAZINE FOR GRADE TEACHERS 





THESE NATIONALLY- 
KNOWN EDUCATORS 


comprise THE Instructor's 
Editorial Advisory Board 


Agnes Samuelson 
President of the N.E. 
State Supertnensent of Pubte 
Instruction, lowa. 

Helen Hay Heyl 
State Sepervieey of Rural Edu- 
cation, New Y 

Edith A. Lathrop 
Associate Spectatiat Ly School 
Libraries, U. S. Off of Edu- 
cation, Washington. D. c, 

Lois Coffey Mossman 
Associate Professor of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University 

Nell Parmley 
Deputy State Superintendent, 
Texas 


Grace E. Storm 
Assistant Pretenees Kindergar- 
ten-Primary ation, Univer- 
sity of “rorthog 

A. L. Threlkeld 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Denver, Colorado 

Carleton Washburne 


Superintendent of 
ichools, Winnetka, Illinois 


aid 


Be sure the classroom. 


Public 


SEATWORK for Primary Grades 


rial for the first three grades. 
pletely, and in detail, how to use the material to secure best results in 
Illustrated, 96 pages, 7 x 10 inches. 


TESTS for Intermediate and Upper Grades 


elementary science; geography; health, safety, and character education; 


$2.50 FOR ONE YEAR 
$3.50 FOR TWO YEARS 
$4.50 FOR THREE YEARS 


Illustrated UNIT OF WORK 
=——— AND PICTURE SECTION 


This 12 to 16 page section, on cream~ -colored paper, 
will = monthly. Eight of the pages will present 
a — ete illustrated unit of work on a basic topic 
of ] interest, includi y background 
information, specially pt photographs, and 
study outlines prepared for use on several grade 
levels—in fact, everything you need. Pictures and 
other related materials—visual aids in the social 
studies, art, literature, nature study, etc., for all 
grades—will occupy the rest of the section. 


Two NEW 
instructor 
Handbooks 
for Grade 
Teachers 
Each with THE 
INSTRUCTOR 
25 additional. Both, 50c additional. 
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INSTRUCTOR HANDBOOK SERIES 
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FOR INTERMEDIATE 
FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


AND UPPER GRADES 


























This book contains a great 
variety of seatwork mate- 
An introductory chapter describes com- 


Tests cover: 
arithmetic 5 














THE INSTRUCTOR presents in each issue: 


@ Only material of the most practical, usable 
nature—lesson plans, projects, units of work, 
tests of all kinds, stories, pictures, seatwork, 
songs and music, games, things to do and make, 
and many other teaching helps. @ A large amount 
of art and handwork material, including designs 
for posters, calendars, blackboard and window 
decorations, etc., and many reproductions of 
pupils’ work. @ A large fuli-color reproduction 
of a famous painting with complete material for 
class study. @® Several pages of plays, recita- 
tions, drills, exercises, rhythm band numbers, 
etc. ® Helpful, informative departments: Teach- 
ers’ Help-One-Another Club (with pupils’ cor- 
respondence exchange); Book Page; Answers to 
Queries; Teacher’s Own Page; Poems Asked 
For; Travel (with $1,000 Prize Contest). 


MONEY-SAVING CLUB OFFERS 


The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) The INSTRUCTOR ($2.50 a year) 
a Nature Magazine ($3. ye hey 73 
ic i 


P; 
with Child Life ($3 aw a. with Etude,Music Mag.‘ $2 
with Correct En ri ($2 S50) 4.25 | with Reader's Digest ( ‘oor 3:00 
with Hygeia ($2.3 4. with Amer. Childhood ($2.50) 4.50 
ith American fz, ($2 50) 4.75 | with Good Housek’p s( 50) 4.75 
with McCall's | Mane $1.00) 3.10! withw HomeCom ($4. oO 3: 25 


Note: If The INSTRUCTOR is desired for 2 yrs., add $1.25 to esieab quoted. 


eae Ti 


history and civics; language and literature. 
with text addressed to the pupil accompany the 
groups of tests. 96 pages, 7x 10 inches. 


Price each handbook, 50c. Either with 
THE INSTRUCTOR for only 25c addi- 
tional, or both for only SOc additional. 





Pay November 5th If More Convenient 


K,S.J.—Sept. Date... 


193 
# F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville; N. YY. 


Send me the Instructor Handbook checked 
C) “‘Seatwork for Primary Grades,”’ for 25c additional. 


as follows +3. 


¥ Iam enclosing $.-_......__... herewith. 
lagree to pay $_._..._... 


SES: Se ee 


Illustrated lesson sheets 


ORDER 
NOW 
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Send me The INSTRUCTOR, beginning with the September 
issue, for []1 year, $2.50; () 2 years, $3.50; ] 3 years, $4.50. 


CJ “Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades,” for 25c additional. 
Also send me other magazines beginning with September 


not later than November 5, 1935. 
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es Guide Lessonsin Geography, 
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ONE COPY 
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Practice Exercises in Algebra, 96 
Pages 
Practice Exercises in Plane Geom- 
etry, 72 exercises, book form ..... 25¢ 
Latin Practice, first year, 128 pages 40c 
Latin Practice, second year, 128 
pages 
Workbook in American History, 
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Workbook In American Problems, 
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State Texts Recently Adopted 
THE MUSIC HOUR 


McConatTHy—MIEsSsNER—BIRGE—BRAY 


KINDERGARTEN AND FIRST GRADE is the State adopted text for use in the hands of primary 
teachers, only. It includes more than four hundred different selections, and provides for every 
first-year music activity, including singing, rhythm play, games, music appreciation, dramatizations, 
and toy orchestra work. 


MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION is a teacher’s book that offers a practical working program in music 
for one- and two-teacher schools. It accompanies the State adopted text, LOWER GRADES 
BOOK. 


VICTOR RECORDS Nos. 22620, 22621, 22992, 24271, and 24273 record forty-seven songs of the State 
adopted text, LOWER GRADES BOOK. These records may be purchased from the local Victor 


dealer. 
THE BARROWS-PARKER GEOGRAPHIES 


A Teacher’s Book is available for each of the State adopted texts, as follows: 


TEACHER’S ae for JOURNEYS IN TEACHER’S BOOK for UNITED STATES 
DISTANT LAND AND CANADA 


TEACHER’S BOOK “A EUROPE AND ASIA TEACHER’S BOOK for SOUTHERN LANDS 
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Why We “Kill” K.E.A. Members 


EMBERSHIP in the Kentucky Educa- 

tion Association runs from July ist to 
June 30th, inany year. Theoretically dues 
are payable at the beginning of the fiscal, 
or membership year. Every member is 
entitled to a full year’s subscription to the 
KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL; free admis- 
sion to all general and special sessions of 
the Kentucky Education Association con- 
vention; and any literature published by 
the Kentucky Education Association. 

Because of the fact that schools are not 
in session until late in the summer and 
early in the fall, the teachers have never 
been asked to pay their dues until Septem- 
ber or later. Usually in July the superin- 
tendents are requested to pledge the 
membership of the teachers under their 
jurisdiction. They do this by securing the 
authorization from the teachers. This list 
of pledged teachers constitutes the basis 
upon which the JOURNAL is sent. 

The importance of the pledge, which 
should be accompanied by the revised list 
of names and addresses of the teachers of 
any given unit, may be seen when it is 
remembered that in each district there are 
some new teachers, some whose addresses 
have changed, and some who have quit the 
community or the work. Until the Ken- 
tucky Education Association office receives 
the new list, it is forced to the needless 
expense of sending JOURNALS to teachers 
who have removed, retired, gone into other 
business, or died. Immediately upon 
receipt of the new list from any unit, all the 
above are dropped out and to the remaining 
list of that unit is added the new names 
which did not theretofore belong in that 
list. 

However, as a matter of practice, the 
first issues of the JOURNAL are sent to all 
whose membership was paid up to the 
previous June 30th, or until the revised 
list of any given unit is sent to the Ken- 
tucky Education Association office, pro- 
vided it is sent before December 15th. 


Early in the year the pledges begin 
coming in from the various counties and 
independent districts. In the course of 
three or four months practically all the 
superintendents and principals have sent 
in the pledges and payment for their 
faculties. 


The pledge simply means that the 
superintendent or principal has been as- 
sured by his teachers that they will pay 
their dues within a reasonable time, and it 
is assurance to the Kentucky Education 
Association officers that they are warranted 
in continuing to send the JOURNAL to these 
pledged teachers. 


Up to the end of December, all the 
teachers who were paid up to last June 30th 
will receive the JOURNAL unless the head of 
the school has sent in a revised list, in 
which case only the teachers on the revised 
list will receive the JOURNAL. At this 
time, December 31st, all those names from 
counties or independent districts which 
have not sent in their pledges are dropped 
from the mailing lists and will not receive 
the JOURNAL again until they have paid 
their dues. There are several reasons for 
dropping these names. First, many of 
them are no longer teaching. Second, 
those who are teaching have given no assur- 
ance that they want to continue as mem- 
bers. Third, the expense involved in 
sending the JOURNAL to persons who are 
not inclined to renew their membership. 

Another problem, which, incidentally, is 
rapidly disappearing, is the problem of the 
school unit which pledges but never pays. 
In 1933-1934 there were fourteen such 
counties. In 1934-1935 there were only 
three such counties. There is a similar 
reduction in the number of independent 
districts which pledge and fail to pay. 
These failures are the result of unforeseen 
circumstances or events over which the 
heads of schools had no control, and not 
the failure of any individual or group to 
recognize the sacredness of an obligation. 


The first three paragraphs will explain 


what seems to be a confusing question. For 
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example, many teachers pay their dues in 
April at the time of the convention, or 
shortly before. Many of these think they 
are paying dues for a year from the time 
they make payment. This is incorrect for 
the reason that, as set out in paragraph one 
above, the membership year runs from 
July ist to June 30th, and dues paid any 
time within that period are for that period. 


Another point which requires explanation 
is this: Many teachers change their ad- 
dresses without notifying the Kentucky 
Education Association office. The Jour- 
NAL, of course, continues to go to the old 
address until we are notified either by the 
teacher or the post office authorities that a 
change has been made. In the meantime, 
the teacher has failed to receive the JoUR- 
NAL, and the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion has been caused the unnecessary 
expense of both sending the JouRNAL and 
paying for its return when undelivered. 


Many hundreds of dollars are wasted 
each year by the failure of superintendents 
and principals to promptly send in their 
current list of teachers. 


The reason for this loss is easy to explain. 
For example, Blank County had one hun- 
dred teachers Jast year. They were all 
members of the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation. _Their memberships expired on 
June 30th. A new school year starts in 
July. Blank County does not have all the 
same teachers it had last year, but to 
protect them from the loss of the JOURNAL, 
their names are kept on the mailing list 
until the Superintendent of Blank County 
sends in his new list of teachers. Some- 
times he waits weeks, sometimes months. 
In the meantime the Kentucky Education 
Association has continued to send the 
JOURNAL to all the teachers on the last 
year’s list. For all those who have left 
Blank County, the Kentucky Education 
Association sustains not only the loss of 
printing, binding, and mailing the JouURNAL 
but also the expense of returning it to the 
headquarters office. This alone is two 
cents for each copy each month, and is 
required by the post office regulations. 
The returned JOURNALS cannot be used and, 
therefore, they represent a total loss. In 
addition to the loss sustained by the 
Kentucky Education Association the new 
teachers of Blank County lose the value of 


IF and AND 


F THIS old State 

Shall ever rise 
Above the point 
To which it rose 
A hundred years 
Or more ago, 
It will not be 
Because one man 
Comes on the scene, 
But it will be 
Because all men 
Who see the light 
Will join their hands 
And move toward 
The star of hope 
That beckons on 
To where some man, 
Or group of men, 
Has led the way. 


We did not fall 

But ceased to rise 
While other states 
Were going up. 
And if we stay 

Or if we go 

Will all depend 

On whether you 
And I and all 

The other folk 
Who work in school 
Shall work as one, 
Or leave the task 
To just a few 

Who, though they try, 
Can never do 

The work so well, 
As thousands could 
United in 

One brotherhood. 


WF. &. 





the JOURNAL until such time as their names 
are sent in. 


The Kentucky Education Association 
would not sustain a penny of this loss if each 
superintendent and principal would forward 
to the Kentucky Education Association 
office his complete list of teachers as soon 
as the faculty roster is completed. 














An Editorial Letter 
To the Teachers of Kentucky: 


congratulates you upon the beginning of a new school year. There will be un- 
folded before you a vast new opportunity for high service to the community in 
+ . . . . 
@ which you teach. You have the assurance of an income for your service which 
is far more certain, and perhaps more generous, than you had three years ago. 
You are, no doubt, aware of the fact that both the security and extent of 
your income next year is largely dependent on what your representatives in the 
State legislature will do in the forth-coming session which begins early in January. 


© HE OFFICIAL STAFF of the Kentucky Education Association greets you and 


If, in their good judgment, they see proper to make sufficient provision for 
an adequate per capita income for schools, then you will be able to go forward in 
the march of progress which was started two years ago. If, on the other hand, 
they are besieged with requests of persons with more interest in themselves than 
in the children it is a certainty that there will be harmful results to the schools 
unless you stand squarely with the other 17,000 teachers of Kentucky, and in 
militant and united action, keep before those who are our lawmakers, the funda- 
mental necessity of providing support for education even more generously than 
is being done now. 


The time-honored motto of Kentucky, ‘“‘United We Stand; Divided We 
Fall,” never had more significant and meaningful application than it has now in 
its reference to the teachers of our State, and not alone to the teachers does the 
interpretation apply. The whole program of schools and of education is being 
directed and executed by the teachers and their leaders. This is as it should be. 
A wise and discerning public out of the crucible of years of experience has found 
yw it both safe and expedient to entrust the preparation of its future citizens to the 
hands of those who are specially trained for that service, and as a further guarantee 
for the security and efficiency of citizenry that same public has wisely provided 
for the professional training and cultural advancement of those who teach. In 
other words, the public has shown its absolute confidence in and dependence upon 
the teachers of our land, and has delegated to them the sacred obligation of mak- 
ing safe the destiny of our republic. 





The implication of solidarity is seen in the very trust reposed in us. The 
State which created us, the public which supports us, youth which depends upon 
us, all expect that we will stand as a solid phalanx and hold high the banner of 
every educational standard, and march forward on the unflinching feet of progress. 


The Kentucky Education Association, created to give spirit to your 
organizational body, and to make vocal your composite thought, stands ready as 
your instrument of warfare and your emblem of peace—warfare against the 
enemies of progress and peace in the councils of culture. It carried the standard 
to victory for you two years ago. It will carry the standard to victory again if 
it continues the legion of loyalty it is today. 


As you renew your membership in this one organization which is the only 
instrument which we, as a body, can call upon to fight our battles, be assured 
that the only hope for advanced standards for schools, for increased pay for 
teachers, for improved school conditions, and for an income when old age has set 
its seal, lies in the continued heartbeat of the K. E. A.— 


“United We Stand-. Divided We Fall.” 
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The Kentucky Public School 
System in 1934-35 


By JAmMes H. RICHMOND, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 


ress of education in the public schools 

of Kentucky during the year just 
closed, June 30, 1935, it is advisable at 
least to point out the salient accomplish- 
ments of the school year preceding. For 
it was in October, 1933, that the report of 
the Kentucky Educational Commission was 
published; in March, 1934, that the new 
school code was enacted to become law 
three months later; and in June, 1934, that 
the budget bill was passed by the General 
Assembly providing a state common school 
fund of more than $8,360,000 for each of 
the two years 1934-1935 and 1935-1936. 
Moreover, these three outstanding achieve- 
ments are projected against the dark back- 
ground of the worst period of the depres- 
sion. 

The report of the Kentucky Educational 
Commission supplied exact knowledge of 
educational conditions and presented graph- 
ically the urgent needs confronting public 
education in Kentucky. This information 
was necessary before intelligent steps could 
be taken to better the situation. Jn the 
new school code were incorporated provi- 
sions that could make possible the con- 
tinuous improvement of public education 
in Kentucky. The substantial school fund 
provided by the State legislature not only 
served to rescue the public school system 
from the slough of inadequate support, 
but also actually to start it forward with 
renewed strength on the highway of 
progress. 


Research conducted by the State De- 
partment during the past year shows that 
the public school indebtedness of Ken- 
tucky, exclusive of the city of Louisville, 
was reduced from $10,969,000 as of June 
30, 1932, to $9,542,000 as of June 30, 1934. 
The net decrease was $1,427,000 or almost 
exactly thirteen per cent. This percentage 
decline in school debt becomes the more 
impressive when it is noted that between 
the same two dates the decrease in the 


tT: ORDER better to describe the prog- 


public school indebtedness of the United 
States as a whole was less than one per 
cent. 

The uniform accounting system used in 
school districts throughout the State has 
been in operation now for two fiscal years 
and has already borne much fruit. During 
the past year, there has been noticeable 
improvement in the regularity with which 
monthly financial reports are made to the 
State Department, stricter adherence to 
budget figures, and greater accuracy in the 
keeping of financial records. As a result 
of close budget supervision, sound budget- 
ary procedures have replaced the former 
relatively uncontrolled practices in school 
district management of funds, and the 
local units are now actually operating 
within approved budgets. School funds 
are effectively safeguarded by a policy of 
conscientious enforcement of the provisions 
of the code applying to the bonding of 
school officials and all intrusted with 
responsibilities in the handling of school 
moneys. 

In order effectively to carry out the 
provisions of the new school code with 
respect to its salary-schedule requirements, 
a uniform salary-schedule report form has 
been designed and adopted for use in all 
districts. This form calls for specific 
information with respect to training, 
experience, and other qualifications, and 
displays the detailed calculation of the 
salary of every public school teacher in the 
State. 

As a result of the new school code require- 
ment setting a lower limit of 250 census 
pupils for independently operated school 
districts, a large number of such districts 
have reverted to county systems. In 
May, 1933, according to the Commission 
Report, there were 371 local school districts 
in Kentucky, including the 120 county 
systems. By the first of June, 1935, this 
number had been decreased to 310, a net 
reduction of 61. A total of 45 of these 
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small independent districts have merged 
with county districts since March, 1934. 
In the larger school units, resulting from 
these consolidations, it is possible to main- 
tain more efficient programs of school 
service. The administrative organization 
of the Kentucky School System has been 
further improved by the abolishment of 
subdistricts in some twenty counties during 
the past two or three years. Great prog- 
ress has been made during the past year 
in the elimination of hundreds of ineffective 
small elementary and high schools. Larger 
elementary and high school centers, offering 
greater educational advantages and richer 
programs, are replacing the smaller schools 
in all sections of the Commonwealth. 


Under the provisions of the new school 
code, there was created the new school 
official, the district attendance officer. As a 
result of the work of state attendance 
officers during the past year, many thou- 
sands of pupils who were formerly denied 
educational opportunities are now attend- 
ing the public schools. It is reliably 
estimated that the school census of 1935 
will show an increase over the 1934 census 
of between 35,000 and 40,000 boys and 
girls of school age in Kentucky. 


During the school year 1934-1935, note- 
worthy progress has taken place in teacher 
training and certification. A study of 
teacher preparation in Kentucky was pub- 
lished in February, 1935, giving significant 
information concerning teacher supply, 
teacher demand, and _ teacher-training 
facilities. For the first time, Kentucky 
will issue all certificates upon the basis of 
the completion of curricula designed to 
prepare for definite jobs. These curricula 
were authorized under the provisions of the 
new school code, prescribed by the Council 
on Public Higher Education, and approved 
by the State Board of Education. In 
this way, another step has been taken to 
strengthen teaching as a profession. 


The past year marks a period of unprec- 
edented interest in school library develop- 
ment. The most complete report on 
school libraries of the State hitherto 
prepared was issued as the January, 1935, 
educational bulletin of the State Depart- 
ment under the title, “Library Service 
Available to the Public Schools of Ken- 
tucky.”’ 





During the past year, the State Depart- 
ment has purchased for the first four 
grades of the public schools textbooks 
amounting to approximately $470,000, 
and has distributed about 1,500,000 text- 
books to 375,000 children of Kentucky. 
Free textbooks have served to increase 
school attendance, to improve teaching 
efficiency, and to diminish retardation in 
the grades. There has also been saved a 
half million dollars to the parents of 
Kentucky children. 


The year 1934-1935 marks a period of 
increased development of vocational educa- 
tion throughout the State. Twenty new 
departments of agriculture were established 
in Kentucky schools, representing an 
increase in enrollment of over 1,000 
students. There is an increase of twenty- 
seven subsidized home economics depart- 
ments over last year. Ten of these 
departments were placed in counties that 
did not have home economics in any of the 
schools. The enrollment report shows an 
increase of almost 1,100 girls for the school 
year. Trade and industrial education has 
expanded more this year than during any 
previous year since its organization. Eleven 
new departments have been added and an 
equal number of new teachers have been 
employed. The increase in enrollment 
over last year is 500 students. 


The program in the field of emergency 
education has enabled the State Depart- 
ment to put to work the past year 1,499 
different unemployed teachers. These 
teachers have taught 40,172 pupils, includ- 
ing both adult and nursery school pro- 
grams. Ten thousand one hundred and 
fifty adults in this group have been taught 
to read and write, thereby reducing the 
number of illiterates in the Commonwealth. 
The department is directing a survey of 
handicapped persons, including both the 
physically and the educationally handi- 
capped. This survey, which is now about 
eighty-five per cent complete, reaches into 
every county of the State. The regular 
program of Vocational Rehabilitation dur- 
ing the year just closed has surpassed that 
of any previous year since the work was 
inaugurated. 


During the past year, the State Depart- 
ment has been actively engaged in the 
development of a huge _ school-building 
program for Kentucky, which it is hoped 
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will be financed in part by the Federal 
Government through the P. W. A. and 
F, E. R. A. organizations, Preliminary 
plans are now ready for projects totaling 
approximately $6,000,000, and applications 
are being prepared by the various boards 
of education seéking grants of forty-five 
per cent of the total cost of construction 
from the Public Works Administration. 
Prospects are now exceedingly bright for 
speedy approval by the P. W. A. of the 
more desirable building projects, and the 
school year 1935-1936 should witness the 
greatest school-building program in the 
history of the State. 





It does not seem inappropriate to refer 
to an educational activity not directly per- 
taining to Kentucky in this brief review of 
the work of the State Department of Educa- 
tion during the past year. This particular 
activity was national in scope and had to 
do with the efforts made throughout the 
nation to secure adequate recognition of 
and support for emergency educational 
needs of the several states on the part of 
the Federal Government. 

During 1934 and 1935 the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky was 
called upon to assume the leadership in this 
important program. In addition, the 
Director of Research of the State Depart- 
ment of Education was drafted in 1934 
and 1935 to serve as secretary of the 
National Committee for Federal Emer- 
gency Aid to Education, the committee of 
which the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Kentucky was chairman. 

A total of more than seventeen million 
dollars was made available to some thirty 
states by the Federal Government in 1934 
as a direct result of the activities of this 
committee. Kentucky shared in this 
amount, and along with other states 
received lasting gains in the way of proper 
recognition by the Federal Government 
of the public educational program of the 
nation. 


Notable Prize Competition 


WITH the belief that American youth of 

school age should have the experience 
of singing songs composed by outstanding 
contemporary American composers, Ginn 
and Company, educational publishers, 
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have announced a prize competition for 


such songs. The first prize will be $500.00; 
the second and third prizes, $300.00 each; 
and the fourth, fifth, and sixth prizes, 
$100.00 each. This competition is re- 
stricted to native and naturalized citizens 
of the United States. 


The editorial department of the firm 
sponsoring this prize competition has issued 
the following statement: 


Young people should not complete their musical 
education in the schools with the feeling that all 
good music was composed by someone who lived 
long ago and in a foreign land. 

The students in our schools should have the 
opportunity of singing songs which contemporary 
American composers have written for them—songs 
which are just as representative of their best 
thought as those which they write for adult per- 
formers and listeners. 

Why should the graduates of our schools look 
with favor upon contemporary American names 
appearing on concert and recital programs when 
relatively little of the attractive material employed 
in their school music education comes from such 
sources? 

Really good contemporary compositions find great 
favor with young people. The greatest difficulty in 
securing such songs has been in convincing the 
composers that the pupils in our schools actually 
do know good songs from poor. There has been a 
tendency to ‘‘write down” for public school music, 
with the feeling perhaps that just any kind of 
material is good enough for the basis of music 
education in the schools. 

We believe the time has come for the American 
composer to write for young people just as artisti- 
caily and spontaneously as he prepares songs for a 
concert audience. We are instituting this prize 
award with the hope that the outcome will bring 
fine, new, and vital music to the young people of the 
country and at the same time provide support and 
encouragement for the cause of contemporary 
American composition. 


A committee of distinguished American 
musicians and music educators will serve 
as judges. 


Since the requirements for school songs 
are exacting in such matters as voice ranges 
and lyrics suitable for school use, Ginn and 
Company have prepared an outline of the 
conditions of the competition which should 
be carefully read by every composer who 
wishes to submit compositions. It can be 
secured by addressing E. D. Davis, secre- 
tary of the Board of Judges, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


The final date for receiving compositions 
will be January 10, 1936. 





What Is the Outlook for the 


Prospective Teacher? 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR, 
University of Kentucky, Lexington 


HE DAY of casual entrance into the 
teaching profession has gone. The 
young person who hopes to teach 

tomorrow must make a careful survey today 
of the trends that are becoming evident in 
that profession. His success or failure as a 
teacher of America’s youth will depend 
upon his general] fitness for teaching and the 
thought and preparation he gives now to the 
work he plans to do. 


The teacher of tomorrow must serve 
society in ways not dreamed of by the 
educators of the past. He must abandon 
the ideology of yesterday and open his mind 
to the tremendous possibilities of the new 
era. After years of stress on revision of 
textbooks, revision of curricula, and re- 
vision of educational objectives, the world 
is beginning to see a new need—the revision 
of the teaching personnel. The old mechan- 
istic conception of a teacher will not hold 
in the future. More and more will those in 
authority come to realize that the teacher 
is a living personality — a personality 
developed by his experiences, by his ambi- 
tions, and by all those ideals and attitudes 
with which he comes into contact. The 
great living factor of personality will enter 
much more largely into the selection of 
teachers in the future than it has in the past. 


Many new problems and many old ones 
yet unsolved in education will confront the 
teachers in the next decade. May I point 
out what seem to me to be some of the most 
significant changes to be faced by all 
persons interested in education in the next 
few years. 


The tendency toward organization of 
teachers for worthy purposes is increasing. 
The teachers of America form a great 
economic group which is just beginning to 
realize the strength that lies in its ranks. 
The educational profession cannot hope to 
direct the economic policies of the nation, 
nor would it be desirable for it to do so. 
Teachers must concern themselves, how- 
ever, with the vast possibilities of this new 


era of social change, and they must partici- 
pate in the direction of that change. This 
does not mean that the teachers may act as 
an isolated social unit in this great work of 
reorganization. They are bound by many 
factors and they are hampered by the same 
social, economic, and political forces which 
tend to dominate all of American society. 
The organization of the teaching profession 
as a means toward clarification of educa- 
tional objectives is an excellent thing, but 
the isolation of teachers as a body is detri- 
mental both to the teachers themselves and 
to the society which they serve. The 
teacher must identify himself closely with 
the life of his community if he is to impress 
that community satisfactorily with the 
value and significance of his work. The 
years which are to come will see a deeper 
understanding and a closer relationship 
between the public and the teaching pro- 
fession. 


The field of education is broadening and 
developing in many new directions. Educa- 
tion is being stressed today by agencies 
which have not concerned themselves with 
this type of training in the past. Peniten- 
tiaries, houses of reform, and institutions 
that care for the mentally deficient are all 
beginning to make provision for the educa- 
tion of those individuals entrusted to their 
care. Schools for the blind, schools for the 
deaf, and schools for the physically handi- 
capped are rapidly coming to a realization 
of the importance of an adequate educa- 
tional program for these abnormal groups. 


The work that is being undertaken in 
adult education in the United States today 
opens up a vast new field for the prospective 
teacher. The great possibilities of this 
type of training have scarcely been touched. 


Higher training standards for the teach- 
ing profession are coming in the very near 
future. The boys and girls of America 
tomorrow will be given the opportunity to 
work with well-trained, capable teachers, 
thoroughly grounded in the academic sub- 
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jects which they teach and in the all- 
important subject of child psychology. 


The prospective teacher may in the 
future look for systematic regulation of the 
supply of teachers. This may be done in 
many states by admitting to teacher train- 
ing curricula only those persons whose 
personalities and abilities indicate that 
they possess the qualities necessary to 
develop into good teachers. Again there 
may be a systematic regulation of the 
supply of teachers by the states. Such regu- 
lation of quality and numbers of teachers, 
together with the adaptation of higher 
standards of training, will result in the de- 
velopment of a real profession of education. 


The teacher of the future may expect 
more carefully planned and more satis- 
factory salary schedules than we have 
today. More adequate salaries will follow 
as a natural consequence of a planned 
control of teacher supply. Economic 
security must be assured if a teacher is to do 
his best work, and economic security will 
be possible only with the development of 
adequate salary schedules and with provi- 
sion for teacher retirement. 


Much thought will be given by educa- 
tors in the future to the problem of teacher 
turnover. The educational profession has 
always been faced with the problem, and it 
is a serious one, of vast numbers of its 
members going through an expensive period 
of training and apprentice teaching only to 
leave the profession in a comparatively 
short time. Higher training standards will 
tend, of course, to hold the best teachers in 
the profession for a longer period of time. 
Few persons will be willing to spend the 
years necessary to secure the minimum 
training that will be demanded of teachers 
in the future unless they plan to remain in 
the teaching profession long enough to 
justify the expenditure for their education. 
Many excellent teachers, however, leave 
the educational field not because of lack of 
interest in their work but because of the 
larger incomes offered by business and 
industry. From the standpoint of income 
the teaching profession must be made more 
attractive if it is to hold its best talent in the 
future. The restoration of the sabbatical 
year, which has been discarded in so many 
school systems during the years of depres- 
sion, will do much to hold people in the 
profession. 


Of course, we may look forward to better 
buildings, better equipment, more adequate 
library facilities, and a more attractive 
environment in which children may live 
and work while in school. The one-room 
rural school will disappear in all but the 
most remote rugged mountain areas, and 
nicely appointed, well equipped consoli- 
dated schools will take their places. Trans- 
portation will be provided for children who 
live at any considerable distance from 
school centers. The health of school chil- 
dren will be looked after far more carefully ; 
and this, plus the added interest in schools 
and good transportation, will make possible 
more regular attendance than Kentucky 
has ever known. 


These problems and many more must be 
met and solved by those persons who are 
prospective teachers today. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


ALLYN AND BAcon—Mr. Norman D. Harkness, 
Lexington, Ky., P. O. Box 1012. 


AMERICAN Book CompANy—Miss Louise Owsley, 
Owensboro, Kentucky. 
Miss Mildred Graves, Murray, Kentucky. 
Mr. Ray Grizzell, Cold Springs, Kentucky. 


Ginn & CompaAny—Mr. Milton Elliott, 431 West 
Second Street, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley City, Kentucky. 


D. C. HeatH & Company—Mr. Fred Mutchler, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 


LaipLAw BrotHERS—Mr. Paul F. Ries, 363 Ayles- 
ford Place, Lexington, Kentucky. 


Lyons & CARNAHAN—Mr. Harry Rankley, Camp- 
bellsville, Kentucky. 


MacmILLaAn Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, 1828 
Nicholasville Road, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. H. L. Smith, 1317 South Second Street, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


Ranp-McNALLy Company—Mr. Roy Worthington, 
Sycamore Avenue, Lexington, Kentucky. 
Mr. Vaught Mills, Bellevue, Kentucky. 


SILVER-BuURDETI—Mr. Fallen Campbell, Frankfort, 
Kentucky, 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING ComMpANy—Mr. John L. 
Graham, Owensboro, Kentucky. 


THE JoHn C. WINSTON CoMPANY—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Kentucky. 





Finding a Place in the High School 
Music Curriculum for an Adequate 
Music Program 


By HARPER GATTON 
Madisonville, Ky. 


Y SISTER was a music teacher. 
While I was still a small boy the 
family decided that I should take 

piano lessons. After repeated but vain 
efforts to get me to practice with some 
regularity, they gave up indespair. As a 
parting token, I received a _ vigorous 
spanking from my sister with a copy of 
Baptist Hymnal Part III. 

My wife is a music teacher. She was 
talking to high school boys’ chorus about 
accent, rhyme, tone, and meter. Finally 
George was asked to define meter. George 
replied: 


‘*There is meter in accent 
There is meter in tone 
But the best meter of all 
Is to meet her alone.” 


Some children are not interested in 
music from the artist’s standpoint but all 
children love chorus singing and should be 
encouraged. An adequate music program 
in the high school includes chorus and glee 
club work, band and orchestra as well as 
individual lessons by the talented children 
on the piano and other instruments. The 
interested superintendent will find a place 
for this type of work during regular school 
hours with regular school credit. 


i. 


The superintendent should sell a music 
program to the student body. 


The first thing is to secure a teacher who 
knows his or her business. Most boys find 
an interesting period in music a rest from 
too much Latin and geometry. The 
music program must give the desire to 
participate. It must be a happy program 
and it must be filled with variety and 
appeal. 

The right teacher soon leads the boys and 
girls to think that there is just as much 


importance attached to singing in the glee 
club as playing on the football team. 


II. 


The superintendent should sell a music 
program to his community. 


Music is one of the most important and 
vital influences in life. It is a common 
language to which all peoples of the earth 
turn for pleasure, emotional satisfaction, 
and for inspiration. 


Music is a fundamental part of the child’s 
program of education, and not by the widest 
stretch of the imagination can it be classed 
as a frill. Music adds tone and life and 
buoyancy to all our school work and makes 
a genuine contribution to our scheme of 
education. It makes school a happier and 
more pleasant experience for children. 
Properly planned programs will win the 
approval of the mothers, aunts, and fa- 
thers of the participants. Soon others 
will become interested and gradually the 
community will demand that more time be 
spent on music. 


Good high school choruses -will continue 
into community choral societies, operetta 
clubs, and orchestras, and our graduates will 
continue to participate in musical pro- 
ductions. 


A movement of vital importance to 
school music teachers is now being inau- 
gurated under the combined sponsorship 
of the Associated Glee Clubs of America, 
Kiwanis International, National Recrea- 
tion Association, and the Music Educators 
National Conference. It looks to the 
formation of Junior Glee Clubs of male 
voices consisting of graduates of high 
schools who have shown an interest in 
singing. 

One of the most important problems con- 
fronting school music teachers is the con- 
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tinuance into adult life of musical interests 
and skills developed in the schools. Sooner 
or later ways and means must be found to 
provide our graduates with opportunities 
to play in bands, orchestras, and ensemble 
groups, and to sing in choruses or home 
groups. We are developing a love for 
these things, and much value of our work 
will be nullified unless such opportunities 
for carry-over into adult life are provided. 


Today, in all parts of the country, any 
number of young men in our high schools 
are learning to sing in male choruses, mixed 
glee clubs, and a cappella choirs. Others 
are finding pleasure in participating in 
operetta performances. Where are these 
boys to continue their singing activities 
after graduation? 


The Associated Glee Clubs of America 
are interested in this problem both because 
they themselves realize the pleasure which 
singing groups of men enjoy, and also 
because they are concerned with finding 
young recruits to fill vacancies which occur 
in their ranks. Kiwanis International 
looks upon the matter largely from the 
standpoint of the social values of providing 
interesting cultural opportunities for young 
men, instead of leaving them to fill out 
their unoccupied time in less desirable ways. 
The National Recreation Association sees 
in this plan a very proper and natural part 
of their own program. 


It is proposed, therefore, that the music 
teachers having charge of singing in the 
high schools throughout the country get in 
touch at once with the representatives in 
their cities of the other three organizations, 
and work out the most practical way of 
co-operating in the formation of Junior 
Glee Clubs. It is not necessary that all four 
organizations be present in any town in 
order to carry this plan into effect. For 
example, we will find the music chairman of 
Kiwanis ready to co-operate with us 
whether the two other organizations are 
present in our own city or not. 


III. 


The superintendent should request more 
credit for music courses. 


Miss Lewis reported in 1929 that 
the university, the teachers colleges, and 
three denominational colleges recognize 


one credit in music out of the usual sixteen 
credits. If the school gives more music 
credit, it must require more than sixteen 
credits for graduation. The Madisonville 
High School requires two additional extra- 
curricula credits for graduation and a large 
number of our students select these credits 
in the field of music. Generally, band, 
orchestra, and glee clubs receive credit, but 
the Department of Education recommends 
that subjects which require home prepara- 
tion such as harmony, etc., be credited on 
the same basis as academic subjects accord- 
ing to the number of hours of recitation. 
Applied work in piano and violin is given 
credit where the consent of the local school 
board is had and where the teacher is 
certified according to the requirements of 
the State Board of Education. 


Time was when credit was allowed only 
for Greek, Latin, mathematics, etc. Those 
who approve our courses of study are more 
liberal today and the day is coming when 
actual work in music in charge of qualified 
teachers will supply as many of the sixteen 
required high school credits as history or 
science. 


The responsibility for finding a place for 
a music curriculum in high school rests 
upon the superintendents and principals. 
But after the pupils and the community are 
sold on the notion and after adequate 
credit is secured the rest is easy. 


“Music probably has the most lasting 
value of any subject in the whole curricu- 
lum, since neither sickness or incapacity, 
nor poverty, nor hunger, nor loss of friends 
can prevent the enjoyment of it.” 


The Child’s Heart 


The heart of a child, 
Like the heart of a bird, 
With raptures of music 
Is flooded and stirred; 
Oh, songs without words, 
Oh, melodies wild— 
Oh, heart like a bird’s 
In the heart of a child! 


—AUSTIN-JACKSON 








The Department of Elementary 
Education of the K. E. A. 


By JEWEL DREwrY, 
Principal Jacobs School, Louisville 


T WAS proposed at a section meeting 
of the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion, held in Louisville, April 1935, to 

consolidate the different groups devoted to 
elementary education into a new organiza- 
tion called ‘‘The Department of Elemen- 
tary Education of the Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association.” 


The groups, namely, ‘The Depart- 
ment of Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Teachers’ —‘‘The Department of Rural 
and Elementary Teachers’—and ‘The 
Department of Elementary Principals and 
Supervisors” voted unanimously in execu- 
tive session to consolidate into this new 
department. 


The aim of this new type of organization 
tends to unify purposes and to bring about 
a closer co-ordination and understanding 
of all objectives, plans, and procedures 
relating to this particular branch of educa- 
tion. In other words, it desires to accom- 
plish what is believed by many can be 
accomplished in elementary education in 
Kentucky. 

On Saturday morning, June ist, the 
newly chosen officers of the various depart- 
ments of elementary education attended a 
called meeting to set up a working organi- 
zation for the year 1935-1936. However, 
before considering the “set-up,” several 
changes were recommended at this meeting. 
The changes listed are as follows: The 
“Rural and Elementary Teachers Depart- 
ment” is now called the “Department of 
Intermediate and Higher Grade Teachers.”’ 
The other important change consisted of 
the “Department of Nursery-Kinder- 
garten -Primary Teachers’’ being divided 
into two groups—known as the “Depart- 
ment of Nursery-Kindergarten Teachers” 
and the “Department of Primary 
Teachers.” 

The newly elected officers of the four 
departments are: 

Nursery-Kindergarten Department— 
Miss May Duncan, president, University 


of Kentucky; Miss Hanson, secretary, 
Eastern State Teachers College. 

Primary Teachers Department—Miss 
Wyman, president, Murray Teachers Col- 
lege; Miss Maynard, secretary, Murray 
Teachers College. 

Intermediate and Higher Grades De- 
partment—Miss Mary I. Cole, president, 
Western Teachers College; Miss Sprouse, 
secretary, Western Teachers College. 

Elementary Principals and Supervisors 
Department—Miss T. Drinnon, president, 
Paducah, Kentucky; Miss J. Dryewry, 
secretary, elementary principal, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. 

Since the new ‘‘Department of Elemen- 
tary Education” had been officially ap- 
proved by the executive board of the 
Kentucky Education Association, its offi- 
cers chose a set-up or plan that is similar 
in form to that now used by the Depart- 
ment of Secondary Education. 

Therefore, this department will hold a 
general session each year. This general 
session will be followed by sectional con- 
ferences, or special sessions for more 
specific consideration. 

For the general session, the committee 
unanimously consented to engage some 
prominent educator to address the com- 
bined groups. On the other hand, it was 
suggested that demonstrations might prove 
more beneficial to the teachers at the 
sectional meetings. 

The executive board members elected 
the following officers for one year to 
direct the policies of the new Department 
of Elementary Education of the Kentucky 
Education Association, 1935-1936: 

J. K. Powell, president, Lexington. 

Edna Neal, vice-president, Morehead. 

Jewel Drewry, Secretary, Louisville. 

Before the meeting adjourned, the 
presidents of the various departments or 
groups were urgently requested to meet 
with the president and secretary of this 
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new department at some early date in 
October and for each chairman to submit 
a tentative program for her special depart- 
ment for the year 1935-1936 at the Oc- 
tober meeting. 

These chairmen will eagerly endeavor to 
broadcast the advantages offered to the 
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teachers by this new Department of Ele- 
mentary Education through the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, radio talks, and other 


means. Thus, by their interesting and 
splendid contributions will the success of 
this new department become known, not 
only locally but elsewhere. 


H. V. McChesney 


Supersntendent of Public Instruction 
1899-1903 


By W. B. SPEAKs 


ENRY V. McCHESNEY, former 

State superintendent of public in- 

struction, was born in Caldwell 
County, Kentucky, September 16, 1868. 
His parents moved to Crittenden County 
when he was a small boy, where his early 
education was obtained. After he had 
finished the rural schools, he taught in 
the autumn and attended Marion Academy 
in the spring, in this manner paying his 
own expenses. Later he attended Hampton 
Academy, Hampton, Kentucky, and the 
National Normal University, Lebanon, 
Ohio. He completed his formal education 
in the latter school. 

In 1888 Mr. McChesney began teaching 
in Crittenden County. Later he taught 
in Livingston County, then in Webster 
and still later in Livingston, where he was 
principal of the Smithland schools. He 
was elected county superintendent of 
schools in Livingston in 1893 and again in 
1897. Among his accomplishments while 
he was county superintendent was the 
establishment of several graded common 
schools in his county, and the raising of the 
standards of the teaching force in the 
county. He also had new schoolhouses 
erected in over half of the districts in the 
county. 

While county superintendent he was 
actively connected with the First District 
Educational Association, serving as its 
president for one term. 


In 1897 he became editor of the Livings- 


*Editor’s Note: This is the fifteenth of a series of articles 
dealing with Kentucky's Superintendents of Public Instruction. 
H. V. McChesney was Kentucky’s fifteenth superintendent. 


ton Banner, published at Smithland, Ken- 
tucky. He continued at this post until 
1899 when he was elected State superin- 
tendent of public instruction. He made 
the paper a valuable asset in the advance- 
ment of the cause of education. 


In 1899 Mr. McChesney was elected to 
the State office on the Democratic ticket. 
During his term as State superintendent 
he spent much time in the field, visiting 
teachers’ institutions and educational meet- 
ings and helped organize district associa- 
tions. He was an important factor in the 
passage of the act increasing the minimum 
salary of county superintendents and made 
a hard fight to secure the enactment of a 
law making the county the unit of school 
government. However, the bill failed 
because the public had not been sufficiently 
educated to the great need of a change in 
the existing system, but the agitation of 
the question helped to mold public senti- 
ment in its favor, and made easier the 
passage of a similar bill at a later date. 


Just at the close of his administration 
Superintendent McChesney drafted the 
“twin bills,” as they were called, one pro- 
viding for the extension of the term of 
rural schools from five months to six, and 
the other transferring from the General 
Fund and from the Sinking Fund sufficient 
revenues to meet the expense of the added 
month. These bills were not enacted into 
law until two or three months after the 
expiration of his term, but they were 
justly considered as the fruits of his admin- 
istration, as he not only drafted the bills, 
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but followed them through the various 
steps leading to their enactment into law. 


In 1903 Mr. McChesney was elected 
secretary of State, and filled that office for 
four years. By virtue of his office he 
became a member of the State Capitol 
Commission that erected the new Capitol. 
He also delivered the historical address 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the 
Capitol. At the close of his term as 
secretary of State he located in Frankfort 
and began the practice of law. Elected a 
member of the board of education of the 
city in 1909, he has served in that capacity 
continually since that date, except during 
the World War, when he was educational 
director of the Army Y. M. C. A. at 
Camp Taylor. He served as president 
of the Frankfort board for twelve years. 


Since his childhood he has been a member 
of the Baptist Church. He is a deacon 
in his church, and at one time was superin- 
tendent of its Sunday school and for many 
years has been a teacher of a young men’s 
class. 


He has served as a member of the 
board of directors of the Frankfort Y. M. 
C. A., for about twenty years and as a 
member of the managing board of the 
State Y. M. C. A., for about the same 
period. He was a member of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. for a term of 
three years. 

For more than twenty years he has been 
first vice-president and acting president 
and also business manager of the Kentucky 

tate Historical Society and since 1920 
has been editor of the society’s magazine, 
The Register. 

He has taken a deep interest in the work 
of the Kentucky Society for Crippled 
Children, having served as president of the 


organization for six consecutive terms, 


resigning the presidency when he was 
elected governor of the Kentucky Rotary 
District in 1931. At the recent State 
convention of the society he was again 
elected president. For a number of years 
he has also been a member of the board 
of directors of the International Society 
for Crippled Children. 





Meetings of District Education Associations 


ASSOCIATION PRESIDENT SECRETARY PLACE DATE 
First District Education 
ee Marvin O. Wrather.K. R. Patterson....Murray........... Nov. 29-30 
Second District Education 
a A. P. Prather.......N.O. Kimbler. ....Madisonville.......Oct. 24 
Third District Education 
ae NEY 5 sa wow 9.5: a0avis:. «= «55% Bowling Green..... Oct. 18-19 
Fourth District Education 
ee D. J. Wright.......Ella L. Cofer......Elizabethtown..... Oct. 18 
Fifth District Education 
ae Mrs. Lucy Smith...W. B. Jones....... Louisville..........Oct. 25-26 
Central Kentucky Education 
ee W. F. O’Donnell...R. E. Jaggers...... BIChMORG ....<:3:¢5:04: Oct. 4 
Eastern Kentucky Education 
Association............. LO er HOR, rOwnh. ....  AGRIANG. «660.5008 Nov. 7-8-9 
Middle Cumberland Education 
eee R. C. Reneau...... P. H. Hopkins. ....Somerset......5. 6. Oct. 3-4 
Northern Kentucky Educa- 
tion Association.........Glenn O. Swing. ...J. A. Caywood..... Covington... ....«.... Nov. 7-8 
Upper Cumberland Educa- 
tion Association.........John O. Gross...... Guy G. Nichols. ...Barbourville....... Oct. 10-11 
Upper Kentucky River Educa- 
tion Association.........C. V. Snapp.......M.C. Napier...... i, ee Oct. 10-11 


Educational Conference 


Department of Superintendence of the Kentucky Education Association. Frankfort......... Nov. 20-21-22 
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Language Study in Our Schools 


By Apo.rH E. BIGGE, 


German Department, University of Kentucky 
AND 
BERNICE LEE Fox, 
English Depariment, University of Kentucky 


naires answered by the students in 

the language departments of the 
University of Kentucky during the second 
semester of the academic year 1933-1934. 
The data were collected from 524 different 
students, and include information concern- 
ing all work these students had taken in 
languages (both classical and modern) in 
high school and college up to the close of 
the first semester, 1933-1934. 


On this basis we cannot generalize on 
what conditions are in other colleges and 
universities, but we can draw some rather 
definite conclusions about interest in the 
various languages among the students who 
make up the student body of the University 
of Kentucky. 


Ts STUDY is based on question- 


It is as impossible to measure accurately 
the interest that students have in language 
study for its own sake as it is to measure 
their interest in English composition, since 
both of these studies fall into the category 
of “required” subjects in certain colleges. 
Therefore, such facts as that an over- 
whelming number of our college language 
students are from the College of Arts and 
Sciences and comparatively few from the 
College of Agriculture mean simply that all 
students in the College of Arts and Sciences 
are required to study a certain amount of 
some language, whereas those in the College 
of Agriculture are not. 


Our most reliable conclusions were 
derived from a comparison of language 
study in the high schools from which our 
students come with that done at the 
university. But even here we met diffi- 
culties when we found almost twenty-one 
times as many students taking German in 
college as in high school; and on the other 
hand, only about six per cent of the students 
who took Latin in high school continuing 
it in college. This situation arises partly 
from the fact that of the 524 students 
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listed, only twenty-four came from schools 
where Latin was not offered, whereas 461 
came from schools where German was not 
offered. 


Although the majority of our students are 
graduates of Kentucky high schools, the 
university draws students from other 
states; therefore our study includes three 
languages, Greek, Hebrew, and Italian, not 
commonly offered in the curricula of 
Kentucky high schools. 


The following chart shows the number 
of years of the various languages at present 
offered in the junior and senior high schools 
from which our 524 students came. The 
figures mean that there are two students 
who came from preparatory schools offering 
six years of French, seventeen students from 
schools offering four years of German, and 
seven from schools offering two years of 
Greek, etc. 


No. 

eu French German Greek Hebrew Italian Latin Spanish 
6 2 0 0 0 0 0 0 
5 3 0 0 0 7 0 
4 109 i] 0 0 2 336 53 
& til 23 2 Z Z SZ 83 
2 179 20 7 1 5 95 98 
1 9 3 3 0 0 8 8 
Oo t46 - 46% Si2 S20 $15 24 282 


You will notice from the above chart 
that more of our college language students 
come from schools which offer four years 
of Latin than from those which offer any 
number of years of all other languages 
combined. 


Another interesting point is how many 
of our college language students are taking 
a language which is offered in their high 
schools. This information is summarized 
in the following chart. The figures mean 
that there are seventy-five students in 
college French who came from preparatory 
schools which offer four or more years of 
French, etc. 
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Number of 
years offered French German Greek Italian Latin Spanish 
4* 75 8 0 0 17 12 
3 55 5 0 0 6 19 
2 79 6 0 0 5 26 
1 3 1 0 0 0 1 
0 48 196 8 5 0 61 


Another point which is both interesting 
and, we believe, highly pertinent to our 
study is the mortality suffered in language 
elections when a student leaves his high 
school and enters college. The next chart 
gives us the number of our college language 
students who have had a language in high 
school, or in college, or in both: 


French German Greek Italian Latin Spanish 

Taking language 
in highschool... 237 11 
Taking same lan- 
guage in high 
school and 
college......... 142 7 0 0 24 «21 
Taking language 
in college...... 260 216 8 5 28 119 

From this we learn that approximately 
only twenty-six per cent of our students 
continue in college the language which 
they studied in high school. 


The co-efficients of correlation between 
the amount of a language offered in a high 
school and the grades the students of that 
school made in that language in college are 
negligible. The difficulty here arises from 
the fact that we have some of our most 
brilliant college language students from 
those preparatory schools which offer poor 
language training, and in college they 
balance by work and natural ability what 
the students from better equipped schools 
have in background and training. The 
only significant correlation we find is 
between the grades made in high school 
and those made in college; and this would 
indicate only a minor fact, namely, that 
the grading in the high schools is fairly 
consistent with the grading in college. The 
co-efficients of correlation in the grades 
made in languages offered from both high 
school and college are: 


Beg is 1 426 66 


tA EE, Se Fes .49 
es ang doe 4 voces 63 
MESES 5 ca wicks boc Hos nik eon .66 
NTE R Sc Oh awat eb cit chide awe 65 


A co-efficient of .50 is considered signif- 
icant. 


*In all the following charts, four years represents “four Or more.” 








Expanding our study somewhat, we at- 
tempted to measure the relative amount of 
interest inspired in the high school student 
for the separate languages. In order to 
measure this, we took the number of college 
students in each language (regardless of 
whether they had studied that language in 
high school or not) from high schools which 
offered four years of that language, and we 
divided that number by the total number 
of students who came from high schools 
offering four years of that language. 
This gave us the percentage of students 
from high schools offering four years of any 
given language who took that language in 
college; and we repeated this process for 
3, 2, 1, and 0 years. The following chart 
may be read thus: 65.79% of students 
coming from high schools offering four years 
of French take college French, etc. 


No. 
rs. 

+ al French German Greek Italian Latin Spanish 
4 65.79 47.06 00.00 00.00 4.93 22.64 
3 49.55 21.74 00.00 00.00 11.54 22.89 
2 42.63 30.00 00.00 00.00 5.26 26.53 
1 33.33 33.33 00.00 00.00 00.00 12.50 
0 43.24 42.51 1.56 .97 00.00 28.73 


From these figures it is to be inferred 
that a very small percentage of students 
who have come in contact with the classical 
languages in high school feel any inclina- 
tion whatever to deepen their acquaintance 
with that language in college. It is impos- 
sible, in a study of this nature, to determine 
whether this is the fault of the teaching or 
of the type of subject matter used in the 
courses. However, we feel that a year’s 
course in ‘Caesar’ has dulled many a 
student’s desire for a knowledge of Latin 
literature; and Xenophon’s “Anabasis”’ is 
the same type of reading. There is now a 
promising tendency to supplement the 
study of ‘“‘Caesar’’ in second-year Latin 
with stories from Roman history and myth- 
ology. This added material should prove 
more refreshing; but the majority of our 
college as well as high school students still 
think of “‘Caesar”’ and ‘second-year Latin”’ 
as synonymous terms; and often their antip- 
athy to this reading has been transmitted 
to their younger brothers and sisters, even 
before these children have begun the study 
of language themselves. 


An even worse obstacle to interest in 
Latin is that it is sometimes taught as a 
side-branch by a teacher of another subject 
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who has practically no knowledge of 
language. Several years ago, a girl who 
had never studied Latin but who had an 
A.B. degree undertook the teaching of Latin 
in a small high school in Kentucky. 
Another college girl wrote out for her all the 
exercises in the first-year book, and she 
followed a “pony” in conducting her second- 
year class. We are of the opinion that this 
is not an isolated case. It is a terrible 
reflection on our high school language 
departments that they send to college 
students who can say such things as the 
following (taken verbatim from their 
answers concerning language difficulty) : 


“Language teaching in high school could be 
improved by demanding teachers first to know the 
language and how to pronounce it.” 


“Poor teaching is my greatest difficulty. Teachers 
are more interested in covering a course than in 
spending a little time in explanation.” 


“T had a different teacher for every semester of 
language I took in high school.” 


“From my first day in Latin to the last I felt it to 
be ‘a dead language’ because of the stupid way Latin 
was taught.” 


“My difficulties are mostly the result of me going 
to a poor school.” 


“In my sophomore Latin class, our teacher did not 
know the subject thoroughly. She called upon 
some of the students occasionally to help her figure 
out some sentences in Caesar.” 


When asked to analyze their language 
difficulties, the students overwhelmingly 
answered: An inadequate background in 
the mechanics of English grammar. Sucha 
deficiency was evident; almost one-third 
of those who mentioned this difficulty 
spelled grammar with an e. Here are a 
few excerpts from the answers the students 
made to the question concerning language 
difficulty: 


“T guess my greatest difficulty was a poor founda- 
tion in English, which made all grammar difficult.” 


‘““More stress should be placed on grammar back- 
ground in English.” 

““My failure in language was due to me not having 
learned my english grammer.” 

‘“‘Parts of speech were meaningless to me because 
I had never learned them in English study.” 

“My greatest difficulty is my lack of knowledge 
of the fundmientals (sic) of English.” 

“If high school grammar were more ambitiously 
taught, it would help.” 


“I did not know enough about English to get a 
foreign language like I should.” 
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Also a number of students who ap- 
parently had little or no difficulty in the 
study of language suggested that the teach- 
ing of English grammar and that of other 
languages should be more closely correlated. 


The blame for the difficulty in learning a 
foreign language seems to be on the methods 
of teaching again when as many as 281 
students name pronunciation, vocabulary, 
or inflection of verbs and nouns as stumbling- 
blocks. It is surprising to note that many 
students feel that more intensive drill and 
more written work—even quizzes—are 
their greatest needs. As many as thirty 
students confessed a total lack of interest, 
one going so far as to speak of the “‘bore- 
dom” of language study. Why should 
students feel this way about a field with 
unlimited possibilities for interesting work, 
if they have been shown these possibilities? 


Several points in which we are apparently 
failing are revealed by the student sug- 
gestions as to how language instruction 
might be improved—more extensive reading, 
encouragement of outside reading, and the 
reading of literary selections in class rather 
than “‘textbook paragraphs”’ devoid of interest; 
more conversation in the language; and 
sectionized classes. One student says: 


“T hated French, and only since last fall when I 
was given a volume of Thats, by Anatole France, in 
the original have I begun to derive real enjoyment 
from the course.” 


High schools in which four years of a 
language are offered send a greater per- 
centage of language students into college 
than those in which only two years are 
offered. We find 17.06% more students 
in the college German Department from 
high schools offering four years of that 
language than from high schools with only 
two years. The explanation of the large 
percentage which comes from schools 
offering no German is the fact that com- 
paratively few high schools offer German 
now. In the French Department we find 
23.16% more students from schools offering 
four years of French than from those where 
but two years are offered. The only excep- 
tion to this generalization is that 3.89% more 
students take Spanish from schools offering 
two years than from those offering four. 
This percentage however is so much smaller 
than the counter-percentages in the other 
two languages that it does not invalidate 
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the general conclusion. Also, the fact that 
33% of the students who come from high 
schools offering only one year of German 
take German in college is not so significant 
as it at first appears, since there are only 
three students in our list from high schools 
which offer one year of German. 


On the whole, it seems evident that 
teachers who are qualified to teach four 
years of a language inspire a deeper interest 
in the students of their schools than do 
those who offer only two years. If all of 
our high school language teachers were 
qualified to teach four years of their 
subject, they would send us more students 
whose curiosity about that language was 





Teaching Physical Education in Junior 


High Schools 






aroused rather than killed. The richer 
the background, the more fascinating any 
subject is to the student; and the high 
school teacher who has the ability to give 
the students in his school a glimpse of 
deeper satisfaction which can be attained 
only after passing beyond the limits of high 
school training is one who is_ himself 
steeped in the love for his subject arising 
from long and intimate contact with that 
subject. Before we can have successful 
language instruction in our schools, we 
must reach the point at which we realize 
that truly ‘‘there is nothing more frightful 
than a teacher who knows only what his 
pupils are intended to know.” 


By T. H. McDonouGu, 
Director of Physical Education and Athletics, Eastern Junior High School, 


YSICAL EDUCATION, like other 
subjects of the curriculum, has passed 
through a period of gradual change 

and development. When this subject was 

first introduced into the curricula little 
consideration was given to the motivation 
of the program. The primary function 
then was to give an outlet to the physical 
resources of the child. Very little thought 
was given to the possibility of its use for 
the improvement of physical and mental 
co-ordination. In recent years it is obvious 
that the conception of the subject has 
rapidly changed. Today physical educa- 
tion teachers have for their objectives the 

“Seven Cardinal Principles of Education.” 

All open-minded school administrators are 

convinced that not one of the seven prin- 

ciples can be adequately achieved without 
the program of physical education. In 
every constructive schoo] system physical 
education occupies an invaluable position, 
and presents a greater opportunity than 
any other subject to teach the principles of 
citizenship. A carefully planned program 
brings out the true nature of the child and 
directs it into channels of usefulness. As 
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he takes part in the different activities he 
is confronted with the real situations of life 
and under conditions which are not pro- 
vided elsewhere. Under these conditions 
the child must express himself, respect the 
rights of others, and in the things which 
deeply interest him his life habits are 
formed. 


For the accomplishment of the best 
results in a junior high physical education 
program much depends on the method of 
instruction. In the organization of the 
program the physical characteristics of the 
child of that period should be closely 
studied. At that time there is a rapid 
growth of the heart and lungs, and in order 
to give these vital organs the stimulus they 
need for increased activity games should 
be selected which demand much running. 
These should be games of increased com- 
plexity, but requiring no great endurance. 
Boys especially should be given exercises 
demanding resoluteness, daring, and cour- 
age. The essentials to be emphasized are 
good posture, vigorous trunk exercise, 
better co-ordination in rhythmic steps, and 
an increased skill in games. The activities 
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for that period should include touch foot- 
ball, soccer, speed ball, basketball, volley 
ball, soft ball, track, tennis, golf, tumbling, 
and pyramid building. A definite place in 
the program should also be provided for 
formal, hunting, and rhythmic activities. 


The tactics, running, rhythmic steps, and 
free exercise should be performed as a rule 
at the same time by the class as a whole, 
but in separate units or squads in order that 
the instructor may determine more easily 
the pupil’s degree of efficiency. For the 
first few days no definite organization like 
this should be made, but the pupils should 
be given an opportunity to study each 
other’s ability to perform. It is often 
advisable for the teacher to select on the 
first day the leaders to do the choosing of 
the squads at a later date, so that they may 
select more intelligently the members in 
the order of their proficiency. There 
should be four leaders in a particular class 
having forty pupils. In a class composed 
of boys and girls there should be two boys 
and two girls squads. The leaders choose 
the members of these squads as follows: 
The leader of squad one chooses a pupil, 
and successively each of the remaining 
leaders do likewise. The second squad 
members are chosen in like manner, then 
the third and fourth, until each boy or girl 
in the class belongs to a squad. 


As a rule hereafter these squads should be 
the units of all physical education work with 
the leaders in charge of their squads. The 
advantage of this organization is that by 
means of it the instructor can conduct his 
physical education work either as class 
work or team work, or he can have a com- 
bination of both. A further advantage is 
he can get the better team member inter- 
ested in helping the weaker members attain 
better standards. Finally he can use this 
organization in training his pupils to 
conduct their own activities under his 
supervision. 

After the class has been divided into 
squads and the leaders elected by each 
group, the proper functioning of the work 
can be greatly stimulated by the adoption 
of a point system. A well planned system 
for awarding points is probably the most 
important factor in accomplishing the best 
results with a physical education program 
in junior high schools. It was a statement 
well intended when someone said the child 
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should be taught to play the game for the 
“love of the game,” but there are many 
lessons besides that one which can be 
taught through a carefully organized point 
system. The following is a system which 
can be adapted easily to any junior high 
school: 


1. One score to the squad first getting dressed and 
at ‘‘Attention”’ in line. 

2. Two scores to the squad having 100 per cent in 
gym suits. 


3. One score to the squad best in marching and free 
exercise. 


4. Five scores to the squad winning the game 
during the class period. 


5. One score to the squad first lining up and at 
“Attention” at close of the period. 


6. One score to the squad first getting in line after 
‘showers,’ and ready for dismissal. 


7. One score to the squad displaying best sports- 
manship during the period. 


When the class lines up in squads to be 
dismissed, the instructor obtains from each 
leader the number of scores his squad has 
made during the period. The instructor 
then records the number of scores of each 
on a chart. The scores are recorded on 
this chart for each squad, each day, and 
at the close of the season of each major 
athletic sport, namely football, basketball, 
track, and soft ball, these scores are added, 
and in this way the squad receiving for the 
season the highest number of scores is pro- 
nounced the squad winner of the class. 
The winning squads in each class play in an 
inter-squad tournament after school hours 
for the squad championship of the school. 
These inter-squad tournaments are to be 
staged at the close of the football, soccer 
(for girls), basketball, track, and soft ball 
seasons. The classes should be reorganized 
and new leaders elected at the beginning of 
the football, basketball, and soft ball sea- 
sons. It should be remembered that activi- 
ties other than the four sports should be 
played during these seasons and the scores 
should be awarded to winning squads in 
every activity. Other after-school activi- 
ties include inter-class tournaments in 
touch football, soccer, basketball,speed ball, 
volley ball, track, and soft ball. The round 
robin tournament is recommended, but the 
elimination tournament may be staged if 
there is not sufficient time for the more 
extensive competition. 


_ The participants in the inter-squad and 
inter-class tournaments are given points, 
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the number which they receive depends on 
their success in the contests. It is neces- 
sary under this system for every pupil to 
acquire a certain number of points in intra- 
mural competition before being awarded 
the school letter. In addition to being 
successful in intramural and inter-school 
athletics, he must attain certain scholastic 
standards and receive recognition in extra- 
curriculum activities. 


The following is a method of evaluating 
points for determining the school awards: 


I. Inter-school athletics for boys—maxi- 
mum for one year, 175 points; minimum 
30 points. 


1. Fifty points for playing in a majority of football 
games. 


2. Fifty points for playing in majority of basket- 
ball games. 

3. Fifty points for placing in City Track Meet. 

4. Fifteen points for making squad. 

5. Fifty extra points for captain of team. 

6. Twenty-five points for manager of team. 

7. Twenty-five points for cheer leader. 

8. Fifteen points for assistant cheer leader. 


II. Intramural athletics—maximum for 
one year, 420 points; minimum 90 points. 


1. In inter-class tournaments: 


(a) Fifty points to members of winning team. 
(b) Forty points to members of runner-up 


teams. 
(c) Twenty-five points to members of losing 


eams. 

(d) Fifty, forty, and twenty-five extra points 
for captains of winning, runner-up, and 
losing teams respectively. 


2. In inter-squad tournaments: 
(a) Fifty points to members of championship 


squad. — 
(b) Forty points to members of a runner-up 


squad. 

(c) Twenty-five points to members of class 
champion squads. 

(d) Fifty, forty, and twenty-five extra points 
for squad leaders of championship, runner- 
up, and class champion squads respectively. 

(e) Fifteen points for squad leaders of all other 
squads. 


3. Pupils will be required to compete in a majority 
of games to receive points in any intra-mural 
sport. In the inter-class and inter-squad track 
meets they will be required to place one, two, or 
three to receive — each receiving fifty, 
forty, and twenty-five respectively. Participants 
are limited to one event and the relay. 


4. Tournaments will be held in touch football, 
soccer for girls, basketball, track, and soft ball. 








III. Scholarship—maximum for one year 
200 points; minimum 85 points. 


1. Twenty-five points for each A (term average). 
2. Fifteen points for each B (term average). 
3. Ten points for each C (term average). 


IV. Aitendance and punctuality—maxi- 
mum for one year, 95 points; minimum, 25 
points. 


Fifty points for perfect attendance for term. 
Forty points for one day’s absence for term. 
Thirty points for two days’ absence for term. 
Twenty points for three days’ absence for term. 
Ten points for four days’ absence for term. 
Ten points for perfect punctuality for term. 
Five points for one tardiness for term. 
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V. Participation in  activities—maxt- 
mum for one year, 395 points; minimum, 80 
points. 


1. Seventy-five points for president of Student 
Council. 


Thirty points for member of Student Council. 
Twenty points for home-room or club officer. 
Twenty points for member of orchestra. 

Ten points for article in school paper (limit five 
per term). 

Thirty points for reporter of school paper. 
Thirty points for participation in school play. 
Fifty points for editor of school paper. 

Twenty points for member of glee club. 
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VI. Cuitizenship—maximum for one year, 
40 points; minimum, 10 points. 


Twenty-five points for ‘‘A” average for term. 
Fifteen points for ‘‘B” average for term. 

Five points for “‘C”’ average for term. 

Ten points off for ‘‘D” average for term. 
Twenty-five points off for ‘‘E”’ average for term. 
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The number of points required of the 
boys for the first award is 500, the second 
600, and the third 650. The number 
required of the girls for the first award is 
460, the second 550, and the third 590. 
The first award, which is a numeral, is given 
at the end of the pupil’s first year in junior 
high school; the second award, which is the 
school monogram, is given at the end of the 
second year; the third award, which is the 
school letter, is given at the end of the first 
half of the third year. The minimum 
number of points must be achieved before 
any award is given. 
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The Principal’s Responsibility for 
Leadership and Organization 


N By Mrs. Epitu B. Joyngs, 


Vice-President Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Washington-Gatewood Schools, Norfolk, Va. 


HE PROVERB “as is the principal, so 
fi is the school” has become a truism. 

The elementary principal has a key 
position in education. He has charge of a 
school that reaches the largest number of 
patrons and pupils. Public attitudes re- 
garding education are molded in a large 
measure while the children of each family 
are attending the elementary school. 

H. G. Wells, in addressing an assemblage 
in London, declared: “I want to teach 
shamelessness to school teachers. I want 
to teach them arrogance and aggression. 
Arrogance and the disposition to take hold 
of the world is not a characteristic of all 
school masters. A lot of them seem to be 
unconscious of the amount and range of 
their functions. They don’t seem to 
realize that the world is not a going con- 
cern, but a finished affair in which they have 
a subordinate’ and supplementary part. 
They are a shy and specialized people who 
keep together on holidays.” Then turning 
his thoughts to ‘‘the new and better world”’ 
and the ‘‘reconstructed life,’’ he said ‘‘when 
the reconstructed life exists for school 
teachers, will it be possible to conceive of 
any escape from the distressful life that 
mankind lives today.” 


The teachers, pupils, and patrons look to 
the principal for leadership; regardless of 
supervisors in the system, all eyes are 
focused on the principal. They look to 
him for counsel and guidance in all educa- 
tional affairs. So to do the work, I suggest 
that he will be compelled to abandon his 
“shyness,” his love of all cloister habits, 
and herding almost exclusively with his own 
group. As a leader of a group of teachers 
and children, he must be alert and aggres- 
sive in obtaining suitable environment 
and adequate aids to make possible the 
most complete program for those under his 
supervision. ; 

When a new course of study is adopted 
for us, the principal must assume the 
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responsibility for adapting it to fit the con- 
ditions in his own local school. He may 
not have had any part in the planning of 
this course, but he is responsible for its use. 
Thus the educational policies and theories 
which have been adopted for the entire 
school system must finally find their expres- 
sion in the classroom. This requires 
vision, keen insight, broad knowledge, and 
a willingness to co-operate in a determined 
effort to make it a success. In practice, 
the elementary principal is only respon- 
sible for a leadership in elementary educa- 
tion, but to be a success he must have a 
vision and knowledge of the entire program 
of education in order to have the proper 
perspective regarding the relations of the 
elementary unit to all other units in the 
school system, as the high schools build 
upon the foundation that has been laid in 
the elementary schools. 


Consequently he has a continuous chal- 
lenge of organizing and administering his 
school in a fashion which will permit the 
adopted theories and principles to receive 
expression in classroom instruction. The 
kind of education which children receive 
is dependent upon how the school is 
organized and administered. Regardless 
of the kind of school, the tools of learning 
must be mastered. We say again and 
again to the child ‘‘you must learn.” “You 
must think for yourself.” “You must 
learn the difference between a lie and the 
truth, between guesses and facts, between 
misinformation and reliable information.” 
In learning these fundamentals of educa- 
tion, the child should be taught in a human 
and social way so as to get real joy from 
learning. This love of learning as a way 
of life is deeper and broader than the 
schools. 


During this year, many of us have had 
to look after the physical wants of children, 
as in many homes there were little food and 
fuel, as both parents had been out of employ- 
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ment for months and months. We can’t 
expect under-nourished children to be alert 
and succeed in their work. Neither can we 
expect them to be happy when they are in 
need. The principal and his staff have 
made every effort to see that these children 
have not been denied their rightful heritage. 
They have needed spiritual food. Their 
lives have been saddened. Brightness has 
gone out of their world. Again the principal 
and the staff must be ready to guide their 
footsteps and meet them with a smile and 
encourage them. 


With the school carrying an ever increas- 
ing load, with the distress due to the 
unemployment, and with the breakdown, 
the homes have added to the obligation of 
the school in the care of its pupils. The 
principal and his corps of teachers are 
responsible, in many cities, for administer- 
ing part of the relief program, especially 
that part which has direct connection with 
children. To see that such relief work 
reaches those who need it, to maintain the 
proper co-operation with social welfare 
agencies, and to supervise the collection of 
money, food, and clothing in the schools, are 
responsibilities which are usually delegated 
to the principal, and which give an 
important opportunity to improve welfare 
of childhood. 


Through the children, direct contact may 
be made between school and parents. If 
the children are interested in the school, the 
parents will be. The loyalty of the chil- 
dren to the school is caught by the parents, 
and the opinions of the children regarding 
the school become the opinions of the 
parents. Do not misunderstand me, it is 
not necessary for a school to put on a 
vaudeville in order to entertain and interest 
the children. Good teaching and personal 
interest will stimulate learning in the 
various activities of the school curriculum 
which will result in educational growth. 


The intelligent and sympathetic principal 
is constantly on the alert to seize every 
opportunity to direct the activities of the 
adult group in his community so that their 
work will be constructive. 

In order to bring about a closer relation- 
ship it is necessary that these groups know 
about the scientific development in modern 
education. Perhaps one of the most diffi- 
cult tasks is to get the parents to believe 
that the new way in teaching today is 


better than the old. In business, ideas 
change rapidly, new ideas soon replace the 
old, but in education changes art. much 
slower. 

Many times it becomes necessarv for a 
principal to arouse a community to the 
needs of the school and under those circum- 
stances he (or she) should always be a 
gentleman (or a lady), tactful, honest, and 
fair. With these principles as ground 
rules he (or she) is almost certain to win in 
any contest, if he (or she) is a good citizen. 

The principal’s big job is in his own com- 
munity where he is known and can hit the 
hardest blow for the right. He must do 
many things as the leader in his community. 
If need be, he must enter the fray for the 
welfare of the school. He must have a 
comprehensive grasp of current problems. 
Direct the public relations program if it 
succeeds. Be active in politics, but not an 
intense partisan. Be active in religious 
work. It is necessary for him to know the 
leading citizens of his community, and be a 
member of the leading business, political, 
charitable, social, and religious organiza- 
tions. He must be strong enough to insure 
accurate information and wise counsel 
should it be needed. It is only in this way 
that he can secure the consideration due 
his community and his school. 

The teachers look to the principal as 
their leader. This year, they have needed 
encouragement in order to meet the addi- 
tional burdens, larger classes, and decreased 
income. But, regardless of their feeling of 
insecurity, the principal has been respon- 
sible for maintaining the splendid morale of 
the teachers which has been so noticeable 
among the educational people of the nation. 
In many communities the teachers have 
worked without pay, but their professional 
devotion has never been higher. 


An important task of the principal is to 
lead his teachers to see the value of organi- 
zation, which is so helpful in maintaining 
the professional attitude towards teaching. 
In order to do this, he must first believe in 
it himself. He must live, talk, and practice 
organization, not only in his local associa- 
tion, but state and national. He should 
encourage study groups, also encourage 
teachers to participate in these study pro- 
grams, which lead to 4 better understanding 
of the results to be gained through organiza- 

(Continued on page_48) 
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A Second-Grade Diary 


By MInnIE GisBs, Hazard City Schools 


NE of the most beneficial ways I have 
found to motivate language in the 
second grade is to keep a diary. In 

the teaching of language it is very essential 
that it be motivated and grow out of a 
natural situation whenever possible. The 
child must be made to feel that there is a 
need for writing. The diary has helped 
to solve this problem of purposeful language 
work in my room. 

The scrapbook that we used for the 
diary was made by the children. They 
brought the materials that were needed to 
make it. The back was made from two 
pieces of stiff cardboard twelve inches by 
eighteen inches, covered with very colorful 
wall paper. A piece of solid color material 
about one and one-half inches wide and 
eighteen inches long was pasted: length- 
wise On One edge of each piece of cardboard 
covering a space about half an inch on each 
side. On this same side two holes were 
punched so that rings could be inserted. 
The pages for the inside were cut from 
brown wrapping paper. Letters about 
four inches tall were cut free hand out of 
black construction paper for the words 
“Our Diary.” These letters were pasted 
on the front of the book. Almost every 
child in the room had had a part in helping 
to make the diary. 


The book was made the first week of 
school so that it would be ready for use. 
The children decided to put in the diary 
interesting Occurrences in our room during 
the year, records that we might want to 
keep, plans for activities, drawings, and 
other items that were of interest to all. 


The papers entered were selected by the 
children, who were very careful to select a 
different child’s paper each time. In 
choosing a paper the group decided to use 
the following standards to evaluate each 
other’s work: 


Is the paper neat? 

Is it written well? 

Is there any erasing? 

Did the writer use capital letters? 

Did the writer use periods? 

In this way the children became conscious 
of some essentials for written language. 
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The first item that was put in “Our 
Diary” was a list of the plans of what we 
wanted to do to our room, such as painting 
chairs and tables, making chair covers for 
reading table chairs, bringing flowers to 
school, coming to school clean, and helping 
to keep the room straight. At an oral 
language period, which gave practice in 
formulating good statements, the children 
discussed what they could do to beautify 
the room. As something definite was 
decided upon, I wrote it on the board and 
continued to do this until there was an 
exact list of what they wanted to do. 
This was copied by the children, who then 
selected a paper for the diary, not forgetting 
the standards they had set up for evaluating 
their own work. 


The many little visitors, such as rabbits, 
dogs, turtles, kittens, and dolls that came 
to our room offered a natural occasion for 
writing simple sentences. Even a little 
bird flew in at the window one day and 
visited for a while. Often the children 
made drawings of the visitor and selected 
the best ones to be put in the diary together 
with the story of the visit. 


Among the other things we put in the 
diary were accounts of parties we had, a 
record of an Indian project, notes written 
to sick children and notes received from 
them, invitations, and last of all an autobi- 
ography of each child, and his or, her 
picture. This writing was done the last 
week of school. The autobiography was 
very simple. Each child wrote a few short 
sentences telling his name, age, something 
he liked to do, his pets, and maybe some 
plans for the summer. 


On the whole I think “Our Diary” in 
the second grade was quite worth while, 
for the following results were achieved: 
Language functioned in the daily life of 
the children, free and oral expression 
developed more fluently, there was an 
opportunity for purposeful written lan- 
guage, there was an improvement in writing 
through the use of real situations. Among 
the habits and attitudes developed were: 
an appreciation of the rights of others, 
co-operation, unselfishness, group spirit. 








The F.E.R.A. Adult Education 


Program in Louisville 


By MADGE PARSONS STONER, 
Teacher in Emergency Education Work, Louisville, Ky. 


OW MANY teachers who are regu- 
larly employed realize the scope of 
the classes being taught by the 

F.E.R.A. project? First, let me say that 
for a teacher to hold a class in this work a 
greater degree of ability or personality, or 
whatever the factors are that hold a class’s 
interest, is required than is in teaching in 
the average school. This is because class 
attendance and student activity are entirely 
voluntary. The work is not accredited, 
there is no system of grading, and no 
diplomas are awarded. There are no exams, 
no passes, and no flunks. In place of these 
the student has contacts with the everyday 
workaday world which are, after all, the 
true tests. A Utopian ideal, you ask? 
Perhaps. With these factors eliminated, 
how many classes in the high schools would 
continue? How many students attend 
classes in accredited schools just because 
they really want to acquire knowledge? 
How many attend because they want 
credits and diplomas? 


It is when a teacher realizes these two 
attitudes of pupils that she sets out to lead 
her classes into whole-hearted, purposeful 
activity. 

To add to the colossal task of the at- 
tendance problem, F.E.R.A. teachers face 
another problem—the utter lack of homo- 
geneity in most classes. The ages of 
students in one single class might range 
from 16 to 75, or over. Their educational 
training might be anything or nothing and 
their ability and social status might be from 
the highest to the lowest. Some are work- 
house inmates and prisoners in jail while 
others are our most influential citizens. 
Therefore, the project method has to be 
used, for no two students are interested in 
the same thing nor can they do the same 
amount of work. 


Most anyone would enjoy a visit to 
the City Workhouse during Community 
Singing Hour. This class is composed of 
men and women, both white and black. At 


this time any inmate at this institution may 
express himself by singing, piano playing, 
dancing, or acrobatic acting. And what 
person is there in the entire world who does 
not desire some form of self-expression? I 
challenge anyone to lead the song, ‘“The 
Ole Time Religion,” better than one of the 
colored men who ‘‘did time” here. 


The Home of the Aged and Infirm is 
another institution whose inmates showed a 
deep appreciation for the music hour offered 
them. Although many of these old people’s 
voices were cracked and thin, that little bit 
of self-expression cheered them up con- 
siderably. It is easy to understand why 
these people, segregated as they are and 
with so little freedom, welcome a recreation 
hour more than do other groups. Such 
classes as these are simply recreational, a 
term which really should be ‘‘re-creational”’ 
because new viewpoints on life are being 
formed. 

In contrast with classes of this type there 
are many classes interested in the skills, in 
the fine arts, and in culture in general. 
Music, dramatics, speech, public speaking, 
interior decorating,- English, economics, 
and commercial subjects are a few of the 
classes on the F.E.R.A. schedule. 


Textbooks are not furnished by the gov- 
ernment and students are not asked to buy 
them. A baffling situation for a teacher, 
don’t you think? However, the govern- 
ment allots each teacher five per cent of her 
monthly salary for requisitions which do 
not include textbooks and which often 
include nothing that is needed in particular 
classes. 


Yet, in spite of such trial, many classes 
are being held throughout the school year. 
And due to the fact that the average 
teacher does not shirk work, hours are 
spent on projects far in excess of the hours 
for which the teachers are paid. They are 
paid for the hours spent in actual classroom 
teaching and this cannot exceed $20.00 per 
week. The time spent in traveling to and 
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from the institution where the classes are 
held is not counted on the pay roll. Nor 
does the government provide car fare. 


The person doing twenty hours of teach- 
ing finds little time for lesson plans unless 
she checks on her sleeping hours. She does 
spend much time standing on the street 
corners waiting for cars, in telephoning 
about various details of her work, and in 
trying to keep her attendance up to the 
required number. 


But disregarding the teacher’s problem, 
what are the benefits resulting from this 
educational program? The writer sees 
them as follows: 


1. To a certain extent the three-fold 
objectives of the F.E.R.A. classes are being 
realized. These objectives are the teaching 
of social subjects, avocational subjects and 
hobbies, and cultural subjects. 


2. It has been a novelty for some whose 
interest died when the teachers had used up 
their bags of tricks which appeals to such 
people. 


3. It has been an incentive to some to do 
more intensive study. 


4. It has been an opportunity for some 
serious-minded students to get some real 
fundamentals in some subjects. 


5. The socialization of these classes is 
outstanding. There are no formal class- 
rooms. The prison-like atmosphere of the 
regular classroom has been discarded. 


6. It has afforded recreation for some 
lonesome, unfortunate people. 


7. There have been many by-products 
which no master mind can weigh as is the 
case in any class work or activity. It is 
these by-products—often unseen forces— 
which manifest themselves in various ways. 
The subtlety of such forces makes it impos- 
sible for their influence to be accurately 
measured. Authorities at the City Work- 
house say that the morale of the inmates 
there has vastly improved. 


8. Last, but not least, some teachers have 
earned a small income which they most 
certainly deserved. 

On the other hand, wherein lies the evil 
of this program? The following are listed 
as possible evils: 

1. There is a certain lowering of dignity 
when teachers have to worry about attend- 


ance. This is especially true when the 
students realize this state of affairs. I 
grant you that much can be said concerning 
a teacher’s being able to hold and interest 
classes if she knows her subject. Yet we 
must admit that there are some people 
whose mental and social status are such that 
no teacher can help them except in a way 
of gradual development. For example, a 
case worker sent a boy into a shorthand 
class who was a physical wreck. He was 
so nervous that he could not concentrate 
for ten minutes on the subject. His was a 
case for a social worker and not for a 
teacher. Some people are not ready 
mentally for regular, organized class work. 
Their crying need for the present is for the 
still more vital things of life and for the 
trained social worker. 

2. It is a well known axiom that what 
we get for nothing we do not appreciate. 
This work is not only free but pupils also 
are free to drop any subject at any time. 

3. This attendance problem has caused 
teachers to cater to the whimsical desires 
of the students when it comes to selecting 
what they are to study and the procedure 
to be taken in thisstudy. A certain amount 
of electivity is splendid but when it comes 
to permitting students to make their own 
curriculum we are in a sad state of educa- 
tional affairs. 

4, Excellent training has been given to 
the convalescent patients at Waverly Hills 
in commercial subjects, but this tends to 
place them in office work after leaving the 
sanitarium. Therefore, subjects like agri- 
culture, wood work, forestry, and gardening 
would be a better means of rehabilitation 
for tubercular patients. 


5. The writer feels that there is a need in 
this program, as there is in the public 
schools, for some real masculinity. That 
feminine touch and maternal care is fine 
but, like most virtues, when carried to 
extreme it becomes a vice. 


This Adult Educational System is in its 
embryonic state. Much good has been 
accomplished, but many improvements are 
yet to be made. Our public school system 
was not born over night, so why expect so 
much from this system? The F.E.R.A. 
school idea is Utopian, you say? Perhaps. 
But, at any rate, teachers with twenty-hour 
schedules are running hither and yon in 
Louisville. 
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Music Education for the New Era’ 


By CuristrAn D. KuTscHINSKI, 
Musical Director, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 


HE KALEIDOSCOPIC social, eco- 
nomic, and political changes of the 
past two decades are reflected in the 

artistic, professional, industrial, and recrea- 
tional aspects of music, and point to some 
modifications of—if not to new—objectives 
in music education for the ‘‘new era.” 


To an extent greater than that of any 
other factor, the World War aroused the 
nation to the value, and even to the need, 
of more music for the masses. The fidelity 
of music educators to the slogan, “‘music 
for every child, every child for music,” 
resulted in a broader appreciation of—and 
activity in—music. 


Recognition of the educational and 
cultural values of music, the granting of 
credits toward high school graduation for 
approved standards of music study, and 
the increasing tendency toward recogni- 
tion of such credits for college entrance, 
have helped to develop a generation of pro- 
fessional musicians who are well rounded 
and culturally and socially on a par with 
men and women in other professions. In 
a former generation the serious musician 
often was singled out as a queer, eccentric, 
narrow-minded sort of person, aloof, 
“different” from the average run of educat- 
ed citizens, because of the fact that the 
educational set-up of his day made it 
praccically necessary that he devote all his 
attention to music if he would excel in his 
chosen profession. (There were exceptions, 
of course.) Likewise, a more musically 
intelligent laity exists today, despite our 
contentions that the general plane of music 
appreciation is not as high as we think it 
should be. 


The political upheaval in many parts of 
the world, resulting in the overthrow of 
existing governments and experiments in 
newer forms of government, is reflected in 
similarly radical ventures in musical com- 
position in the search for new types of 
musical form. The social unrest, which 
during the peaks of economic prosperity 


_ ‘*Anaddress to the North Carolina Music Teachers Associa- 
tion, in Winston-Salem, N. C., March 29, 1935. 


asserted itself in an orgy of speculation and 
extravagance in search of new emotional 
thrills and physical luxuries, is reflected in 
a similar orgy of speculation and extrava- 
gance on the part of modern musicians in 
their daring explorations and exploitations 
of unfamiliar, shocking dissonances and 
fantastic complications of rhythmic synco- 
pations. Much of this ultra-modern music 
is not yet accepted as good and worthwhile, 
but we are forced to admit that these wild 
gropings for new sources of inspiration and 
new media of expression—new forms, new 
combinations and manipulations of funda- 
mentally related, remotely related, and 
even unrelated tones and overtones of the 
harmonic structure—have given us (in 
their more sober and mature manifesta- 
tions) a much richer, more comprehensive, 
and more colorful vocabulary of musical 
expression. This is bound to be one of the 
factors affecting the objectives in music 
education in the future. 


Parallel with the aesthetic and scientific 
developments in the musical structure itself, 
the economic aspects of the musical profes- 
sion and music industry have undergone 
radical changes. Nearly all types of musical 
instruments have been improved to meet 
the more exacting technical demands made 
upon the performer in modern music. The 
machine age has given us a market flooded 
with low-priced instruments for the army 
of enthusiastic novices who are unable to 
buy the better makes. 


Radio has to a large extent disrupted the 
talking machine industry, while on the 
other hand it enlarges the possibilities of 
the great masses to hear music of all sorts. 
Talking pictures have forced thousands of 
theater musicians into unemployment. A 
portion of such musicians have been ab- 
sorbed by radio, but by no means all, 
because of the application of the chain idea 
to radio broadcasting. Hence there is an 
oversupply of professional performers, 
with “room at the top” for only the best. 
These observations clearly point out three 
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more objectives in music education for the 
new era: 


1. To train the masses in music, accord- 
ing to their capacities, for worthy use of the 
leisure that is bound to result with the 
growing trends toward shorter working 
hours; 


2. To encourage only those with supe- 
rior talent to become professional musicians; 


3. Toencourage only those with musical 
talent and ability plus an endowment of the 
necessary qualities of a good teacher to 
prepare themselves for the molding of the 
musical destinies of modern youth accord- 
ing to the best musical and educational 
traditions. 


Another important angle to the talking 
picture and radio situation concerns the 
creative musician, for it is in these fields, as 
well as in the modern dance field to an 
extent, that the composer and arranger 
have ‘‘come into their own.” The last few 
years of silent movies had opened up a new 
field for the composer and arranger, as it 
had also for the instrumentalist, but the 
more recent development of the “talkies,”’ 
and the radio are even more prolific in their 
demands upon ingenuity and originality of 
musical expression. Thus another objec- 
tive in music education should be to 
encourage more than ever the development 
of creative talent in those who show suffi- 
cient aptitude. This development should 
ultimately include (1) thorough familiarity 
with the “tools” or materials used in 
musical composition by great masters of the 
past, (2) attempts to analyze deviations of 
later masters from accepted traditions, (3) 
a study of modern trends in all forms of 
composition, and (4) plenty of practice in 
original creation. 

In conclusion, a summary of objectives 
in music education should include: 


1. Increased opportunities for the masses 
to participate in music-making as a means 
of worthy use of leisure, and for wholesome 
emotional development, and for cultural 
growth; 

2. Increased opportunities for develop- 
ment of music appreciation by way of more 
intelligent listening and by active participa- 
tion in finer music; 

3. More careful guidance of the most 
talented through the fields of specialization 
for which they are best suited; 


4. Encouragement of more analytical 
study of the structure of music with a view 
to developing the creative talents, whether 
for professional purposes or as mere cultural 
accomplishment; 

5. Constant study of trends, methods, 
and curricula, with occasional revision of 
the two latter to insure the inclusion of 
essentials and the elimination of non-essen- 
tials in the processes of developing well 
grounded and well rounded musicianship. 
New methods, promising short cuts and 
efficiency, should be tried and tested, and 
adopted if truly better than older methods; 
yet care must be exercised in respect to 
adopting every new “‘ism’”’ that promises 
quick results, lest the lack of some very 
necessary fundamentals weaken the ulti- 
mate structure of music education. 


The Music Makers 


E are the music makers 
And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Wand’ring by lone sea-breakers, 
And sitting by desolate streams— 
World-losers and world-forsakers, 
On whom the pale moon gleams; 
Yet we are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems. 


With wonderful, deathless ditties 
Like a fabulous, magic story, 

We build up the world’s great cities 
And fashion an empire’s glory; 

One man with a dream, at pleasure, 
Shall go forth and conquer a crown; 
And three with a new song’s measure 
Can trample a kingdom down. 


But we with our dreaming and singing, 
Ceaseless and sorrowless we! 

The glory about us clinging 

Of the glorious futures we see, 

Our souls with high music ringing: 

O men! It must ever be 

That we dwell, in our dreaming and singing, 
A little apart from ye. 


Great hail! We cry to the comers 
From the dazzling unknown shore; 
Bring hither your sun and summer, 
And renew our world as of yore; 
Teach us your song’s new numbers, 
And things we dreamed not before; 
Awaken the dreamers who slumber 
And the singers who sing no more. 


—Arthur O’Shaughnessy. 
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Procedures in a How-to-‘Study Course 


By H. D. BEHRENS, 
State Teachers College, Minot, N. Dakota 


T MIGHT be safely said that there are 
very few of our colleges that are not 
confronted with the problem of the 
failing student. This problem is not a 
new one. There have always been students 
who fail and what to do with them has 
always been a problem. The easiest 
policy is laissez faire—the policy, in general, 
of European continental universities. 
American colleges, with their roots in 
English education, have consistently taken 
some responsibility, if only to the extent of 
dismissing from the college those who fail 
to meet certain academic requirements. 
In general, moreover, the final dismissal 
has been preceded by a period of trial or 
probation intended to enable the authori- 
ties to determine whether the lack of 
academic achievement is due to actual 
inability—intellectual or otherwise—to do 
college work or to less intrinsic causes 
such as neglect due to competing extra- 
curricular activities. In the former case, 
the probation period lessens the shock of 
dismissal and in the latter it provides 
opportunity for the authorities to exert 
pressure or probations against interferring 
activities and thus to promote rehabili- 
tation. 


That probation serves useful purposes 
need not be denied. In so far, however, 
as there are other causes of low accom- 
plishment, it is not by itself an adequate 
solution of the problem of the failing 
college student. The writer does not pro- 
pose to “‘coddle”’ the student which in the 
last analysis means the lowering of stand- 
ards. More immediately he proposes a 
plan by which a larger proportion of 
probation students may be enabled to 
meet adequate academic standards. 

The purpose of this article is to present 
the plan used by the author during the past 
six years in his work with failing college 
students. 


ATTENDANCE 


The students are required to attend the 
remedial class the same as any other course 
scheduled. These students come to class 


four hours each week, but receive no credit 
since most of the time is spent preparing 
lessons in their academic subjects. When 
it is found that the student’s previous 
preparation is wholly inadequate to allow 
him to do college work successfully, his 
academic load is decreased from two to 
four hours. 


THE First WEEK’s WorK 


A large percentage of the students enter 
the class rather discouraged, and with the 
feeling that a stigma has been placed upon 
them. Some of them who have had their 
schedules reduced are rather disgruntled. 
Hence, a friendly attitude must be culti- 
vated from the very beginning. 

The first step in the week’s work, there- 
fore, is to assure the student that those in 
charge are interested in his welfare, and 
through his co-operation they will do 
everything in their power to help him 
become a successful college student. A 
few studies may be presented to the group 
which show the improvement made by 
other students who have taken a similar 
course. 


A second step in the opening week’s 
program is to obtain as much information 
as possible about each student. This 
information may best be obtained by 
having the student fill out questionnaires 
(the data gathered by this method should 
always be verified later in the friendly 
conferences). Four of these data blanks 
are now being used in the course. 

The first of these is an enrollment blank. 
It includes the student’s name, address, 
telephone number, courses taken the 
previous quarter or semester, and the grade 
received in each. It also includes the 
names of the courses being taken during 
the current quarter or semester and the 
names of the instructors. Any other 
desired information may be added. 

The second is a social adjustment 
questionnaire. This data sheet contains 
questions bearing on the social life of the 
student. These questions are devised to 
disclose the student’s difficulty of adjust- 
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» ment with his friends, teachers, roommate, 
fraternity or sorority, or his family. The 
following four questions are taken from 
» the questionnaire to illustrate the type of 
' information desired: 


' 4. Did you have difficulty in getting used to 
> college life? No Yes 
*' 15. Do you feel that you are socially isolated, 
» that is, have too few friends, attend too few social 
" functions, etc.? No Yes 


» 17. Do you consider yourself socially immature, 
» that is, unable to make friends quickly, unable to 
» adjust toa social situation easily, etc.? 

0 Yes 
» 32. Do you have a feeling of being superior to 
' other people? No Yes 


' A third questionnaire consists of thirty- 
) five questions concerning methods and 
| habits of work. Almost invariably this 
brings out some of the practices which 
might be an important factor in the 
student’s failure. Examples of these ques- 
| tions are as follows :— 


1. How often do you have a plan of work for 
> each day? 
: Often 


Always 

15. How often do you take notes on the backs of 
envelopes, or on loose sheets of paper that you 
_ happen to have with you, instead of in your note- 


' book? 
| Always Often 


' 20. About how much time do you spend EACH 
WEEK REVIEWING EACH SUBJECT? 
None 1% Hour 1 Hour 2 Hours 3 Hours More 


' 26. How often do you do most of your reviewing 
| for a course the night before the final? 
Always Seldom Sometimes Often 


Seldom Sometimes Never 


Seldom Sometimes Never 


Never 


' The fourth questionnaire concerns the 
| health of the student. One of the impor- 
tant factorsininsuring academic success is 
» good health. There would be very little 
' value in teaching an individual more 
efficient methods of work if he were 
| chronically ill. One of the phases of this 
remedial work, therefore, is to locate those 
students who have physical ailments and 
to correct them if possible. A first step in 
detecting a physical disorder is to have each 
student enrolled in the course fill out a 
health questionnaire. The questions in- 
cluded are designed to reveal any chronic 
ailments such as focal infections, digestive 
disorders, or sensory defects. On the 
basis of the answers given, plus results of a 
personal interview, during which the 
answers given on the health questionnaire 
are checked, as many students as are 
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deemed necessary are given a thorough 
physical examination.! 

A third step in the week’s program is to 
have each student make a complete sched- 
ule indicating his class and laboratory 
periods, his hours for recreation, and the 
hours during which he plans to study. The 
schedule also includes the time required 
for any work which the student does for 
maintenance, and the time he uses to 
commute to and from college, if he lives at 
any great distance. All schedules are 
approved and the importance of following 
a regular schedule is emphasized through- 
out the course. 


THE TYPE OF WoRK CARRIED ON 
IN THE COURSE 


One of the important aims of the remedial 
course is to correct any difficulties of 
previous preparation which the student 
might have. These problems are dis- 
covered by (a) diagnosing the student’s 
difficulties through tests, (b) examining 
samples of his written work, and (c) 
observing carefully his work during the 
laboratory period. Those students whose 
reading efficiency is low are given one 
series of practice exercises to increase their 
speed of reading and another series to 
teach them how to discriminate between 
the major and minor points. Those who 
are having difficulty in English use practice 
exercises to correct such difficulties as 
punctuation, capitalization, and sentence 
structure. In cases where the lack of 
vocabulary is the problem, the develop- 
ment of a4 more adequate one is especially 
emphasized. 

Another fundamental aim of the course 
is to improve the student’s methods of 
study and work. This phase of the work 
is carried out by teaching the student how 
to (a) organize and outline various types of 
of material, (b) take notes, (c) review 
systematically, and (d) budget his time. 
Usually the student uses material from his 
regularly assigned work. The student’s 
notebooks are examined to see that they 
are well organized. His returned examina- 
tion papers, themes, and class reports are 
gone over with him and his deficiencies 
are pointed out. His organized textbook 


(Continued on page 46) 


1Sample copies of the questionnaires will be sent upon 
request by the writer. 





The Marks of a Good Primary Teacher 


By JANE M. CARROLL, 


Professor of Elementary Education, 


Principal of Elementary Training School, Kansas 
State Teachers College, Pittsburg, Kan. 


HO IS the good teacher? This is 
WV the question which has not yet 
been answered in such a way that 
the answer may possess both validity and 
reliability. Many experiments and studies 
have been made, but no agreement or 
rather no certain qualifications have been 
found really to belong to the good teacher. 
This means “the current methods of deter- 
mining good and poor teachers are subject 
to error,” says Meade. “Yet the impor- 
tance of this problem is probably greater 
than that of any other single problem in 
the entire field of education.” Since we 
have no definite characteristics scientifi- 
cally worked out and agreed upon by 
educators, it is difficult to think along this 
line. If we do not know the marks of a 
good teacher, how can we emphasize the 
marks of a good primary teacher? How- 
ever, from the studies made, there seems 
to be some agreement on certain points 
that go to make up a good teacher. Let 
us look at them: 


The good primary teacher loves little 
children, 


She loves them as a group and loves 
them as individuals. Little children love 
her, for what is a teacher but a lover of 
children. The good primary teacher loves 
little children to such an extent that she 
naturally magnifies their goodness and 
minimizes their defects—and by this love 
she helps them to overcome these difficul- 
ties. She by love gets everything possible 
from the child.. For with love comes 
understanding. To teach children, one 
must live in a child’s world, for childish 
troubles are very real; in fact, they gener- 
ally cause more anguish to the child than 
an adult suffers. 


The good primary teacher loves and 
understands the child with the low capacity 
for learning as well as the one with the 

‘Meade, A. R., “Qualities of Merit in Good and Poor 


Teachers.” Journal of Educational Research, XX, November, 
1929, p. 239. 


higher level of intelligence. She would 
most certainly understand the following: 

Janie was returned from the home of the 
feeble-minded to the orphans’ home, as 
the doctor’s examination had proved her 
merely ‘“subnormal.”’ Said Mamie to 
Anna in a burst of confidence and gossip: 
“Janie was sent away to be an idiot, but 
she couldn’t pass.”’ 


The good primary teacher has a keen sense 
of humor. 


She laughs with the children rather than 
at them. A study of humor on the part 
of teachers when they are in the classroom 
was carried out a few years ago. The data 
from this study show ‘“‘not that a high sense 
of humor makes a good teacher, but that 
a sense of humor in the classroom appears 
to be a trait of the good teacher more often 
than of the poor teacher.’* To illustrate, 
one teacher tells of this experience.’ 


One afternoon, while rehearsing a dance 
with the children for an entertainment to 
be given in the assembly, she warned them 
with exaggerated seriousness not to tell 
anyone about the program they were 
arranging, for it was to be a surprise. 
Before the children were dismissed, she 
was called outside the room for a minute. 
During her brief absence a neighboring 
teacher stepped in. Surprised at seeing 
such a large assemblage of children, she 
asked them the reason for their presence 
at this late hour. The children were con- 
fused and scarcely knew what to answer. 
Finally one blurted out, ‘‘we are helping 
teacher.” At that moment the regular 
teacher stepped into the room, grasped the 
situation and burst into a gale of laughter, 
accompanied by the children and the 
neighboring teacher when she was ‘“‘let in”’ 
on the secret. “Sure they were helping 
me,’ said the regular teacher winking, 
“helping me prepare an entertainment.”’ 

?Hepner, H. W., ‘Good Teachers and the Sense of Humor,” 
School and Society, XXIV, pp. 395-396. 


*Allen, F.A., “Happiness in Teaching,” Journal of National 
Education Association, January, 1927, p. 17. 
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A good primary teacher 1s interested not 
only in children but in parents as well. 


When she meets parents at the market 
or the postoffice or in the theater, she shows 
them by her greetings that she is really 
interested in the children and their family. 
» She not only asks parents to visit school 
» but urges them to do so. She makes 
parents feel welcome and comfortable, she 
exchanges experiences with these parents, 
and hence learns more about the children 
themselves. She is not the teacher who 
complains that parents bother her, but the 
' one who encourages better parent-teacher 
» relationship. She meets the parents tact- 
' fully with profit to the child, school, and 
} the home. 


| The good primary teacher ts known by the 
soundness of the methods she uses. 


She sees that her children are happy in 
' the work they are doing. She educates 
' them through celebrating their successes. 
She knows that children as well as adults 
| like to do the things that they can do well, 
| that they are eager to carry a message, to 
) tell a story, or sing a song when they know 
they can do it. This eagerness puts 
children in a frame of mind for learning. 
The teacher assumes the responsibility in 
| selecting acts that shall be praised and 
| deciding how the eagerness to do shall be 
done. This means that work is play and 
play is work, and only good work is praised. 
The celebrating of successes is a big factor 
in educating children. Right habits and 
attitudes may be formed in this way in 
both subject matter and social assets. 
For instance, a good primary teacher 
skillfully plays up the social graces of each 
child. Good sportsmanship is taught in 
this way. “One of the most difficult and 
noblest of human achievements is to be 
able wholeheartedly to manifest enthu- 
siasm for the successes and achievements 
of one’s fellows. It is the essence of good 
sportsmanship and the basic principle of 
likableness.’’4 

This habit must be cultivated early in 
the child, and how better do it than to 
praise him when he wholeheartedly enjoys 
the success of another? This means that 
the good primary teacher rarely commands 


that a thing be done; instead, she gets the 

‘Meyers, Garry Cleveland. ‘Education of Young Children 
Through Celebrating Their Successes,” City School Leaflet, 
No. 26, p. 9, Department of the Interior, Bureau of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


child to suggest. For example, she does 
not command the child to pick up his blocks 
or close the door but rather suggests that 
such be done and then shows approval. 
In order to make children happy, we do 
not mean that they shall be without a 
challenge; for the work to be interesting 
must be challenging to the child. Inthe 
old school the primary teacher was prone 
to do everything for the child. But in the 
new school the good primary teacher helps 
and guides the child to do for himself. 
The following example illustrates the dif- 
ference between the two methods of secur- 
ing happiness for the child.* 


In a schoolroom not long since, Billy was 
pulling a little wagon about the room none 
too carefully. He bumped it against a 
sand table and knocked off a wheel. He 
began to cry loudly and stood looking help- 
lessly at the broken toy. The teacher, 
hearing his wails, ran quickly to him, 
noticed what the trouble was and gathered 
him into her arms and said, ‘Don’t cry, 
dear, we'll take the wagon down to the 
corner shop and have the man put the 
wheel on again.’”’ So Billy stopped his 
sobs, and the teacher felt that she had 
made the child happy. Perhaps at the 
time he was, but such a course failed to 
provide happiness in the future when the 
teacher or some other person was not 
present to sympathize and relieve the 
trouble. In contrast, let us notice another 
teacher and the way she handled the 
situation. 


This happened in a kindergarten room. 
John was running a small mechanical auto- 
mobile which operated by winding a spring. 
He was having great fun with this when it 
ran into the wall and bent one of the front 
fenders so that the car would not run 
straight. “I bent my auto,’ he said to the 
teacher. The teacher asked casually, ‘‘What 
can you do about it, John?” “I don’t 
know yet,” said John, “but I’ll do some- 
thing.’’ The teacher soon saw John in the 
tool section working with some wire. 
Within a short time he came toward her 
saying, ‘‘see what I’ve invented.’”’ The 
invention was not perfect, you can be sure, 
but it comprised a front bumper to the auto 
that the small boy had made from a stout 
Piece of wire and had twisted into place 
across the front of the car. He had also 


‘Reid, Edith L., Ways of Happiness (adapted). 
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straightened the bent fender. ‘‘Now,”’ he 
said, “if my car hits the wall, the fender 
won't bend,” and his eyes shone with a 
true joy of accomplishment. 

He had met a difficulty and conquered it. 
He was not helpless as the other child 
had been; he had gained happiness in win- 
ning a victory over adverse conditions. 
So it is in all phases of child life; addition 
facts, multiplication tables, spelling words 
can all be made challenging to the child. 
The good primary teacher will direct 
children toward achieving happiness by 
preparing them to think and do for them- 
selves. She doesn’t require work of them 
which they are unable to do and avoids the 
following: 

Teacher—‘‘Willie, did your father write 
this essay?”’ 

“No, ma’am. He started it, but mother 
had to do it all over again.” 


The good primary teacher is professional 
tn both her thinking and her acting. 


She never bears tales or repeats scandals. 
“In her school she comes in contact with 
all classes of society, but her mental 
attitude is a sieve that sifts out the gold of 
life and lets the tales and the scandals drop 
through.’’* You have heard of the peasant 
with a troubled conscience who had come 
to the monk for advice. The peasant had 
circulated slander about a friend, only to 
find out later that it wasn’t true. The 
monk was old and wise. “If you want to 
make peace with your conscience,” he said, 
“you must fill a bag with chicken feathers, 
go to every door yard in the village, and 
drop in each of them one fluffy feather.” 
The peasant did as he was told. Then he 
came back to the monk and announced 
that he had done penance for his folly. 
“Not yet,” said the monk sternly. ‘Take 
up your bag, go the rounds again and 
gather up every feather that you have 
dropped.” ‘But the wind must have 
blown them all away,” said the peasant. 
“Yes, my son,” replied the monk, ‘‘and so 
it is with gossip. Words are easily dropped, 
but no matter how hard you try, you can 
never get them back again.” 

The primary teacher is not jealous of her 
colleague. She delights and rejoices in the 
promotions that come to her mates and 
never tears down that which a fellow has 


*Salina Public School Journal. 


built up. She is never guilty of saying, “I f 
can’t see what Miss So-and-so taught these 
She is eager that the F 
teacher following her be as well liked as she. 
In this way she is like the old umbrella f 


children last year.” 


maker. The story is as follows: 


One day as the old man sat on a box f 
mending the broken and torn umbrellas, f 
a passer-by stopped to watch him work. fF 
The old man seemed to take unusual pains f 
in testing the cloth, incarefully mene. : 

eR. 


and strongly sewing the covers. 


passer-by, a business executive and always fF . 


interested in one who did his work well, 
aes,” : 
replied the umbrella mender without f 
stopping his work, “I have always tried to f 
“Your customers would f 
not know the difference until you a 4 
“cc O, ¥ 
“Do you ever expect to ff 
why are f 
“So it will be easier f 
for the next fellow who comes along,” the f 
» Mor 
on shoddy cloth or do bad work, they will f 
find it out before long, and the next mender 
who comes along will get the cold shoulder f 


said, ‘“‘you seem extra careful.” 


do good work.” 


gone,”’ the business man suggested. 
I suppose not.” 
come back?” 

you so particular?” 


“No.” “Then 


umbrella man answered firmly. “If I put 


or the bull dog.”’ 


A good primary teacher 1s in touch with 
the world’s work and helps the boys and girls 


in current news. 


A few years ago the writer visited a > 
“Miss > 
Agnes,” talked during the first period in 

the morning with the children grouped f 


kindergarten where the teacher, 


around her about the newspaper she held 
in her hand. “I found something most 
interesting in the paper this morning,”’ she 
said, ‘‘it concerns some one whom we have 
been reading about. Do any of you 
happen to know who it is?’ One small 
chap seated with one foot crossed over the 
other knee said seriously, ‘‘Well, Miss 
Agnes, I just can’t say. I didn’t have time 
to read the paper this morning.”” Other 
children, however, immediately spoke of 
Amundsen, who at that time was venturing 
in the North Polar region. The article 
was then read in parts from the paper 
itself, and how excited and interested all 
were. These children were becoming 
acquainted with the news of the day and 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Evaluating Teaching Procedures 


By FRANK BRUNO MILLER, 
Morehead State Teachers College, Morehead, Ky. 


PART TWO 


There is a method in statistical tech- 


Tables 7 to 9, inclusive, 


evident. 
TABLE 7 


THE PROBABLE ERRORS IN INTELLIGENCE Quo- 
TIENTS OF PUPILS IN THE SEVENTH GRADE IN 
THREE DIFFERENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS REPRE- 

SENTING THREE PROCEDURES 








Difference Probable 


Procedure Mean of Means’ Error 





122.8 


118.1 4.7 +2.60 


118.1 Bint 
114.5 +2.60 
122.8 oe mos 
114.5 Sa" 172 








*Indicates statistical significance. 


As one studies the differences between 


| means together with their probable errors 


in intelligence quotients, statistical signif- 


| icance is noticeable in favor of the group 
| under the Morrison Unit Plan as compared 


with the group under the Winnetka 
Technique. The differences between the 
group using the Morrison Unit Plan and 
the group using the Miller Contract Plan 
are negligible, likewise between the Miller 
Contract Plan group and those under the 
Winnetka Technique. 

From Table 8, indicating the differences 
between means together with their probable 
errors of gains in arithmetic tests, there is 
statistical significance noticeable as between 
the Miller Contract Plan and the Winnetka 

11“‘The critical ratio is the ratio of the difference in the 
averages of the two groups on any item to the probable error 
of the difference on the item. Unless the critical ratio is as 
much as three the difference is probably due to chance and, 
therefore, has little or no significance.” McGaughy. 


The Fiscal Administration of City School Systems. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1924. p. 26. 


Technique, and as between the Miller 
Contract Plan and the Morrison Unit Plan. 
The significance favors the Miller Contract 
Plan rather definitely in both cases. 


TABLE 8 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS TOGETHER WITH 
PROBABLE ERRORS OF GAINS IN ARITHMETIC 
TEsTs OF PUPILS IN THE SEVENTH GRADE 
OVER A PERIOD OF TWELVE WEEKS IN 
THREE DIFFERENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
REPRESENTING THREE PROCEDURES 


Difference Probable 
Mean of Means. Error 


5.30 
3.26 








Procedure 





Miller Contract Plan. . Ree. rhe 
Morrison Unit Plan... 2.04* +.61 
5.30 
3.41 


Miller Contract Plan. . pes 
Winnetka Technique. . 1.89* 
3.41 


Winnetka Technique. . ica 
3.26 BL. 


Morrison Unit Plan... 








*Indicates statistical significance. 


TABLE 9 


DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS TOGETHER WITH 
THE PROBABLE ERRORS OF GAINS IN AMERICAN 
History Tests oF Pupits OVER A PERIOD OF 
TWELVE WEEKS IN THE SEVENTH GRADE IN 
THE THREE DIFFERENT SCHOOL SYSTEMS 
REPRESENTING THREE PROCEDURES 


Difference Probable 
Mean of Means’ Error 


7.88 
3.26 








Procedure 





Morrison Unit Plan... ate A 
Miller Contract Plan. . 4.62* +.66 
Miller Contract Plan.. 3.26 ee eee 
Winnetka Technique.. .99 2.27* +.58 


Morrison Unit Plan... 7.88 


Winnetka Technique... .99 6.89* +157 








*Indicates statistical significance. 


Table 9 shows statistical significance in 
American History tests in favor of the 
Morrison Unit Plan over the Miller Con- 
tract Plan, likewise of the Miller Contract 
Plan over the Winnetka Technique. The 
differences are fairly striking. 
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It should be noted here, perhaps, that in 
the seventh grade of the school using the 
Miller Contract Plan and the school using 
the Winnetka Technique the respective 
volume of the Rugg Social Science Series is 
used as text, while in the same grade of the 
school adhering to the Morrison Unit Plan 
it is used as supplement. 


TABLE 10 


MEANS AND STANDARD DEVIATIONS OF COMBINED 
GrouP OF INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS, GAINS 
IN ARITHMETIC AND GAINS IN 
AMERICAN History 








Standard 
Deviation 


15.7 
4.21 
5.53 


Mean 


118.1 
3.56 
3.91 





Intelligence Quotients 
Gains in Arithmetic 
Gains in American History. . . 








TABLE 11 


RATIO OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF IN- 
TELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF THE COMBINED 
GROUP AND THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL TO 
THE STANDARD DEVIATION OF THE 
CoMBINED GROUP 








Mean of 
Com- Individ- Dif- 
bined ual fer- 
Group Mean ence Ratio 


Miller Contract Plan. 118.1 118.1 .00 .00¢ 
Morrison Unit Plan.. 118.1 122.8 4.7 .30¢ 
Winnetka Technique. 118.1 114.5 —3.6 —.23¢ 


Procedure 











TABLE 12 


RATIO OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF GAINS 
IN ARITHMETIC OF THE COMBINED GROUP AND 
THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL TO THE STANDARD 
DEVIATION OF THE COMBINED GROUP 








Mean of 

Com- Individ- Dif- 

bined ual fer- 
Group Mean ence Ratio 


3.56 5.30 1.74 .41¢ 
3.56 3.26 —.30 —.07¢ 
3.56 3.41 —.15 —.04¢ 


Procedure 


Miller Contract Plan. 
Morrison Unit Plan. . 
Winnetka Technique. 











TABLE 13 


RATIO OF DIFFERENCES BETWEEN MEANS OF GAINS 
IN AMERICAN History OF THE COMBINED GROUP 
AND THE INDIVIDUAL SCHOOL TO THE STAND- 
ARD DEVIATION OF THE COMBINED GROUP 








Mean of 

Com- Individ- Dif- 

bined ual fer- 
Group Mean ence Ratio 


3.91 3.26 —.65 —.12¢ 
Si9k..9 88.) 3297... 820 
3.91 .99 —2.92 —.53e 


Procedure 


Miller Contract Plan. 
Morrison Unit Plan.. 
Winnetka Technique. 
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In Table 10 the scores from the three 
schools are combined and the means and 
standard deviations computed. Tables 11 
to 13 indicate some very significant com- 
parisons. The mean intelligence quotient 
of the school using the Miller Contract Plan 
is identical with that of the combined 
group. The Morrison Unit Plan pupils 
rank above, while those under the Winnetka 
Technique rank considerably below. 


The means of gains in arithmetic tests 
compared with the combined group gains 
show the Miller Contract Plan far above, 
Winnetka second, and the Morrison Unit 
Plan third; in other words, the Miller 
Contract Plan ranks 1.74 above the com- 
bined school mean, Winnetka Technique .15 
below, and the Morrison Unit Plan .30 
below. 

In gains made in American History, the 
Morrison Unit Plan ranked 3.97 above the 
mean of the combined group, the Miller 
Contract Plan .65 below the mean of the 
combined group, and the Winnetka Tech- 
nique 2.92 below. 


There exists a statistical technique which 
indicates a ratio of significance. The dif- 
ference between the mean of the individual 
school and that of the combined group is 
compared with the standard deviations of 
the combined group. Thus a ratio of signif- 
icance is obtained. These ratios are indi- 
cated in Tables 10 to 13, and summarized 
in Table 14. In the latter table the ratios 
are compared. 


TABLE 14 
A CoMPARISON OF RATIOS OF THE THREE SCHOOLS 








Intelli- 
gence 
Quotient 


Miller Contract Plan. . 000 
Morrison Unit Plan.. 300 
Winnetka Technique. —.23¢ 


Arith- 


metic 


Alo 
—.070 
—.040 


Procedure History 











When the sigma units of the arithmetic 
and history ratios are compared with the 
intelligence quotients, certain significant 
facts are ascertainable. It is readily seen 
that the school using the Miller Contract 
Plan has the same mean_ intelligence 
quotient as that of the combined group. 
In arithmetic this group is strikingly above, 
and in history slightly below the combined 
group. The group under the Morrison 
Unit Plan is above the standard in intelli- 
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gence, definitely below in arithmetic, and 
above in history achievement. Winnetka 
pupils are considerably below in intel- 
ligence ranking, have done fairly well in 


| arithmetic, comparatively speaking, but 


have fallen off definitely in history. 


SUMMARY OF EVIDENCES IN THE 
TESTING PROGRAM 


1. The mean intelligence quotient of the 
pupils under the Morrison Unit Plan was 
highest of the three school systems. Their 
gain in arithmetic educational age approxi- 
mated one-third of a year over the twelve- 
week testing period. The pupils under 
the Miller Contract Plan, with a mean 


| intelligence quotient of 4.7 points less than 


the Morrison Plan pupils, showed an arith- 
metic educational age gain of approximately 
six-tenths of a year over the twelve-week 
period. The Winnetka Technique pupils, 
with a mean intelligence quotient of 8.3 
points less than the Morrison Plan pupils, 


| made a gain in arithmetic educational age 


of exactly one-half year over the same 


| period. 


2. The data indicate that the pupils 
under the Morrison Unit Plan made the 
largest gain in American History over the 


| twelve-week period. The pupils under the 
| Miller Contract Plan made approximately 


one-half the gain as made by the pupils of 
the Morrison Plan school. The group 
under the Winnetka Technique did about 
one-eighth as well as the Morrison Plan 
group. 

3. The data further indicate that the 
group under the Miller Contract Plan 
remains more homogeneous after twelve 
in both tests, arithmetic and 
history; the group under the Morrison 
Unit Plan tends to become more hetero- 
geneous after the second test in history, 
which seems to indicate disagreement with 
the Morrison concept of ‘‘Mastery;” the 
group under the Winnetka Technique tends 
toward heterogeneity in a less degree than 
the Morrison Plan group. ; 


4. The differences between means of 
gains in arithmetic tests are statistically 
significant as between the Milier Contract 
Plan group and the Morrison Plan group, 
and as between the Miller Contract Plan 
group and the Winnetka group, in both 
cases favoring the Miller Contract Plan. 


5. In the differences between means of 
gains in history as between the group under 
the Morrison Plan and the group under the 
Miller Contract Plan and as between the 
Morrison Plan group and the Winnetka 
Technique group, the Morrison Unit Plan 
stands out. Statistical significance as 
between the Miller Contract Plan group 
and the Winnetka Technique group favors 
the former. 

6. While the Winnetka group made 
favorable gains in arithmetic over the 
twelve-week period, this is certainly not 
true in history. 

7. When all available data are perused, 
the ratios on the whole favor the Miller 
Contract Plan. 

Today we are questioning old as well as 
new standards. However, the standards 
set or accepted must eventually and finally 
find their bases of validity in the procedures 
or methods used to reach standards. That 
is to say, a student may take a course in 
industrial arts or debate and be better 
prepared to do college or university work 
than one who has pursued Latin, for in- 
stance, or mathematics. It finally even- 
tuates in the procedures and philosophy of 
the teacher back of the plan. This philos- 
ophy then culminates in the product of 
teaching. 

While differing viewpoints and differing 
procedures may be regarded as evident 
symptoms of great vitality, the latter must 
have direction. When we speak of more 
efficient procedures, we must ask: ‘More 
efficient from what point of view?” Dr. 
John Dewey’s democracy was accepted as 
a viewpoint. Society in accordance with 
democracy requires planning, and plan- 
ning is “the alternative to chaos, disorder, 
and insecurity. But there is a difference 
between a society which is planned and a 
society which is continuously planning— 
namely, the difference between autocracy 
and democracy, between dogma and intel- 
ligence in operation, between suppression 
of individuality and that release and utiliza- 
tion of individuality which will bring it to 
full maturity.”” 

In an attempt to detect under which of 
the procedures being evaluated greater 
(Continued on page 44) 
1:Kilpatrick, Wm. H., and others. The Educational Frontier. 
The Century Company, New York, 1933. p.72. (Chapter II 


is a joint product of Professors John Dewey and John L. 
Childs, written by Professor Dewey.) 
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County Superintendent 
BULLITT William McFarland 
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Official Pledge List of Membership 
THE OFFICIAL PLEDGES OF 100 PER CENT ENROLLMENT IN THE AFFILIATED DISTRICTS 
AND THE STATE ASSOCIATION FOR 1935-36 HAVE BEEN RECEIVED FOR THE 
FOLLOWING COUNTIES AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICTS AT TIME OF 
GOING TO PRESS WITH THE SEPTEMBER JOURNAL 
First District EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Caldwell Hickman Kuttawa Mayfield 
Calloway Marshall 
Fulton Trigg 
Graves 
SeconD District EpucATION ASsOCIATION— 


Counties Independent Districts 
Hopkinsville Owensboro 
Morganfield Providence 
TuirD District EpucATION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Allen Warren Cave City Russellville 
Cumberland Franklin 
FourtH District EpucATION AssocIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bullitt Nelson Bardstown Leitchfield | 
Hardin Ohio Elizabethtown Shepherdsville 
Hodgenville Springfield 
Horse Cave 
FirtH District EDUCATION AssOcIATION— 
Counties : Independent Districts 
Oldham Spencer Anchorage Eminence 
Shelby Trimble 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bath Greenup Raceland 
Fleming Magoffin 
MippLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Adair Lincoln Albany Middleburg 
Casey McCreary Columbia Monticello 
Clinton Crab Orchard Science Hill 
Hustonville Somerset 
Kings Mountain Stearns 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION AssoOcIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Boyle Jessamine Berea Mt. Sterling 
Franklin Montgomery Irvine Paris 
Lexington Ravenna 
UppPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASsOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Breathitt ; 
Upper CuMBERLAND EpucaTION ASSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Barbourville Harlan 
East Bernstadt Pineville 
Grays 
NorTHERN KENTuCKy EDUCATION AsSSOCIATION— 
Counties Independent Districts 
Owenton Williamstown 
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Report of Audit 


Kentucky Education Association 


‘YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


To the Board of Directors, Louisville, Kentucky, July 10, 1935. 
Kentucky Education Association, 
Louisville, Kentucky, 


GENTLEMEN: 


4 We have completed the regular annual audit of the books and records of your 
| Association for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1935, and present herewith a report of our 
| examination. 


ACTIVITIES DURING THE YEAR 1934-1935 

The program of increased activity which was initiated in 1933-1934 was continued 
in the year just ended. The Interpretation Committee completed its work at a cost, 

during the year, of $880.06. 

The financial result of the year’s operations was an excess of expense over income of 
} $910.96. Included in income is an extraordinary item of $1,965.00, which is the incre- 
ment in value during the year of investments owned. If this non-operating item is 
excluded from income, expenses will exceed income by $2,875.96. 
This is the fourth consecutive year that the expenses of the Association have exceeded 
| its income (disregarding market fluctuations in value of investments). The action taken 
| at the 1935 Convention restoring dues to the old rate of $1.50 per year will enable the 
| present activities, fraught with possibilities of great benefit to the teaching profession in 
| Kentucky, to continue without jeopardizing the finances of the Association. 


BooKs AND RECORDS 
’ We found the books and records to be in excellent condition, and the office routine 
functioning smoothly and efficiently. 


| CERTIFICATE OF AUDIT 

The books of the Keniucky Education Association are audited annually. This 
audit is a continuation of that policy. ‘ 

: The major purposes of the audit were to satisfy ourselves that all income and revenues 

properly accruing to the Association are being received by it, that cash received is properly 
recorded and deposited, that cash is disbursed only for authorized and proper purposes, 
and to establish the true incomes and expenses for the year, and the true financial condition 
at the close of the year. 

Conforming to the above, we hereby certify that we have made an audit of the books 
and records of the Kentucky Education Association for the year ended June 30, 1935, and 
that, in our opinion, the accompanying Statement of Income and Expense and the 
accompanying Balance Sheet correctly reflect the results of operations during the year 
ended June 30, 1935, and the financial condition at June 30, 1935. 


HARVEY CARDWELL & COMPANY 
By HARVEY CARDWELL, 
Certified Public Accountant. 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET, JUNE 30, 1935 


AT JuNeE 30, 1935, THE ASSOCIATION OWNED ASSETs AS FOLLOWS: 
Working fund cash in bank, subject to the signature of the 
Secretary-Treasurer & 

Less: Overdraft in general fund 508.98 $ 491:02 § 


Accounts receivable 521.14 


Interest receivable accrued on bonds owned 66.25 Ff 
Bonds and preferred stocks owned—valued at current market prices.... 14,460.00 [7 
Depreciated value of furniture and equipment 492.19 


Total Assets of Kentucky Education Association $16 ,030 . 60 j 


DEDuUCcT— 
At JuNE 30, 1935, THE AssocIATION HAD LIABILITIES AS FOLLOWS: 
Note payable to the Citizens Union National Bank, due September 6, 
1935—secured by 50 shares of Louisville Gas & Electric Company 6% 


Preferred Stock 2,000.00 4 


BALANCE— 


(Or Net Worth of the Kentucky Education Association at June 30, 1935)... $14,030.60 J 


Net WorTH AT JuLy 1, 1934 $14,941.56 
DECREASE IN NET WorTH DvuRING THE YEAR ENDED 
JUNE 30, 1935 910.96 


NET WoRrTH AT J UNE 30, 1935, PER ABOVE $14 ,030.60 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


INCOME— 
Income from membership fees $17 ,130.00 
Revenue from advertising in KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 3,214.51 
Income from Annual Convention (consisting of booth rental, program 

advertising, and non-member admissions) 

Donations from Louisville Retail Merchants Association 
Donation from Rotary Club 
Interest and Dividends on Bonds and Preferred Stocks Owned 


Total Income for Year $22 ,846.13 


DEDucT— 
Expenses as per Schedule 24 ,842.03 


ee $ 1,995.90 
Increase during year in market value of securities owned 1,965.00 


30.90 
App— 
Amount paid to Interpretation Committee 880.06 


Decrease in Net Worth during year 
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KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
SCHEDULE OF OPERATING EXPENSES 


FoR THE YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 1935 


PUBLICATION EXPENSES—KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL— 
Printing .19 
.68 
.94 
54 
. 28 
12 
Miscellaneous Expense .00 
Clerical Salaries .00 


Total Publication Expense $10,807.75 


GENERAL EXPENSE— 
Rental and Lights .05 
Telephone and Telegraph .19 
Bad Debts .00 
Audit Expense eS | 
Depreciation on Furniture and Fixtures .79 


Rental of Hall, Cost of Speakers, Printing, and other Expenses of the 
Annual Convention 53 


Salary of Secretary-Treasurer .00 
Office Salaries .40 
Office Printing and Stationery wae 
Office Postage .97 
ee NO SU ON. 5 6 5 os x 9b bw weenie Kaue ae odes .20 
Expense of Directors ‘ 44 
Expense of President .34 
Expense of Secretary-Treasurer ; .66 
Interest Paid 3 


Federal Tax on Checks, Indemnity Bond, Collection Expense, Prizes in 
Discussion Contest, Special Conferences, and Sundry other Expense. . 377.06 


Total General Expense $14 ,034.28 


Rotel Operating Expense for Veer... iG. vices cccccccccesenacweccs $24 ,842.03 
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THE GRADE 
TEACHER 


The oldest and best teachers’ 
magazine in the world! 


FLORENCE 
HALE _cpiror 


OR 50 years, this magazine has been the 

grade teacher’s best friend and adviser. Ten 
issues of THE GRADE TEACHER (a year’s sub- 
scription at only $2.50) contain upward of a 
HALF MILLION words of text—Units of Work, 
Projects, Pupil Activities, Programs, Plays, Re- 
citations, Music, and other Teaching Methods 
and materials—nearly 300 Feature Articles and 
over 100 Poems. The Art Work totals nearly 
1000 illustrations, including over 100 Posters, 
Blackboard and Window Decorations, and other 
full-page Designs for pupils to reproduce. Con- 
tains more teachers’ helps than any other 
magazine. By far the biggest and best bargain 
in the school field. Subscribe to-day! 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CORP. 
419 Fourth Ave., Mow York, N: Y. 


Please enter my subscription to THE GRADE 
TEACHER beginning with the September issue for 
$3.50. I enclose 
to pay for this order. Or I agree to pay 


“ed year [] $2.50 or two years [ 


on October 5, 1935. 


Ky. Sch. Jour. 


Evaluating Teaching Procedures 
(Continued from page 39) 


progress is made, as measured by stand- 
ardized tests, the following conclusions 
seem to be warranted: 

1. A complete realization of individual- 
ized instruction is impossible and undesir- 
able in a democracy. The group cannot 
be sacrificed for the individual. 

2. The data of the study indicate the 
lack of effectiveness of a definitely individ- 
ualized technique or procedure in the 
study of a content subject (history). There 
is considerable evidence for questioning its 
value in a skill subject. 

3. The separation of individual activity 
from group activity in rather rigid fashion 
only tends to promote opinionated stand- 
ardization. 

4. Although the Winnetka Technique 
and the Morrison Plan indicate clearer 
vision and wiser standards in teaching pro- 
cedures than is usually found, viewed in the 
light of democracy, their shortcomings are 
significant. 

5. Various data seem to indicate that 
the Miller Differential Procedure tends 
toward socialization a la Dewey more 
definitely than the other procedures do. 
This plan promotes democratic homo- 
geneity. 

6. The Differential Plan combines 
theory and practice in a unique way in 
exemplifying democracy. | 

7. While other factors need to be con- 
sidered, the data available seem to indicate 
that the Miller Differential Plan as com- 
pared with the Morrison Plan and with the 
Winnetka Technique offers the child 
greater opportunity and responsibility to 
participate in the organization of knowl- 
edge, rather than in mastering knowledge 
in its organized form. 

8. The Winnetka Technique and the 
Morrison Unit Plan tend to promote a 
planned society, while the Miller Differ- 
ential Plan shows a tendency toward pro- 
moting a planning society. 


New Books Received 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
“The Thirteen American Colonies.” 


“s VB D. C. Heatu & Company 
“Elementary English in} Action”, Books 3-8. 
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TERN 


A strong program of academic and 
professional courses has been 
planned for both under- 
graduate and grad- 
uate students 


v 


The first semester of the school 
year 1935-1936 will open 
September 16 


v 


> All freshmen expecting to register 
| this fall for the first time are 
expected to be on the cam- 
pus not later than 
9 a.m., Friday, 
September 13 


v 


deme 
en a 


PS 


The institution has just received 
from the press a forty-two page 
copy of Teachers College 
Heights which will give 
full information con- 
cerning the work of 
Western 


Vv 


pee aies- 


HLNOS 3HL WOUF NYALSAM JO VLSIA ONILSSYSLNI NV 
23 


Persons desiring a copy of this 
attractive publication should 
address 


H. H. CHERRY, 


President Western Kentucky, State 
Teachers College, 


RDP aS Pt eR 


BOWLING _GREEN, KENTUCKY 
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MURRAY STATE 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MURRAY, KENTUCKY 
Opens Thirteenth Year September 16, 1935 


Enrollment has increased from 207 
students to 1672 


MEMBER 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and 
Universities 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools 
National Association of Schools of Music 


Academic, commercial, and professional courses 
offered toward degrees 


Excellent faculty, thorough work, individual 
attention 


Unusual advantages in Music, Art, and 
Commercial Work 


Located on a beautiful fifty-four acre campus with 
eight well-equipped buildings 


BULLETINS AND INFORMATION GLADLY 
SENT ON REQUEST 


J. W. CARR, President 











TELEPHONE 


your orders for 


QUICK SERVICE 


We have complete stock to fill your 
immediate needs for Desks, Black- 
boards, Crayons, Erasers, and 
other supplies necessary to increase 
the efficiency of your schools. 


Our phone is 


JAckson 5377 


Call us ‘‘Collect’’ 


Central School Supply Company 
311 W. Main Street 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Procedures 
(Continued from page 33) 


and reference material is checked carefully 
in order to determine if the student is able 
to differentiate between major and minor 
points. 


Usually upon arrival in a course of this 
nature, the student has little or no idea 
about such procedures of study as organiz- 
ing his material, reading efficiently, or 
budgeting his time. Informal discussions, 
therefore, are necessary to acquaint the 
student with these new methods of going 
about his daily tasks. These discussions 
are held one day each week, and include 
eight topics related to student efficiency. 
The topics are as follows: (a) Organizing 
class notes and textbook material, (b) 
constructing a time budget, (c) establishing 
habits of.concentration, (d) preparing for 
examinations, (e) 


dents problems, (g) remedying inadequate 
previous preparation, and (h) forming 
correct habits for writing themes, class 
reports, and term papers. 


From previous experience it has been 
found that a number of the probation 
students have problems other than those 
of a purely academic nature. The students 
who are confronted by these problems 
need something more than mere sympathy, 
they must be able to get actual help. A 
series of friendly conferences is probably 
the best method to aid the student in the 
solution of his social, moral, or vocational 
problems. It may be necessary to hold 
only one or two conferences with a student; 
however, it may be essential in the solution 
of the student’s problems to have a weekly 


conference for the entire quarter or semes- § 


ter, or even longer. 


Through the use of the questionnaires, 
from the results of the tests, and upon a 
close examination of his work, a complete 
diagnosis is made of the student’s problems. 
Through the close supervision and guidance 
during the regular class period, it is possible 
for the student to improve his methods of 


study and work. Through the friendly § 


conferences the student is aided in the 
solution of his other-than-academic prob- 
lems, thus helping him so that he can keep 
his attention focused on his college activi- 
ties. 





establishing _ efficient f 
reading methods, (f) solving college stu- 
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Oh ROM -10),1. 10) 
MONEY 


BY MAIL 


and didn't know where to turn 


But Household Proved To 
Be A True Friend In Need 


“I was enough of a philosopher to know that things just happen that 
way sometimes—but there I was stone broke, bills piled up, I had 
sent no money home for weeks, payday was half a month away, 
and to cap the climax I broke my bridge and could scarcely talk, let 


alone teach, unless I got it fixed. + 


“T just had to have some money, 
but didn’t know where to turn. Even 
though my predicament was not of* 


] my making, I hated to putinan ap- 


1st STEP—Cut or tear out the coupon 
below. Fill in the blanks. Mail it with- 
out delay to the Household office 
nearest you. 


2nd STEP— Read over the information 
and instructons we send you. Fill in 
the application blank and mail to the 
nearest Household office. 


3rd STEP— Your check! And it’s for the 
full amount of the loan you requested, 
no advance deductions. Your money 


f problem solved in three simple steps. 


4 plication foraloan from the teachers’ 


retirement fund—the principal and 
a board member would have to okay 
it. Finally I came across House- 
hold’s ad in my teachers’ magazine. 
PROBLEM SOLVED 


I filled out and sent in the coupon. 
I got acheck in the shortest possible 


f time. It wassimple to repay the loan 


in installments. The Household plan 
was certainly a friend in need, got 
me out of my dilemma, made it pos- 
sible for me to pay full attention to 
my work—instead of worrying 
about money.” 








A dilemma, that with some alter- 
ations may be yours at this very 
moment. It is one that Household 
can promptly solve for you, as it 
does daily for many school teachers 
the country over. 


SEND FOR THE FACTS 


Whether for yourself or for a 
friend, for present or future use, 
you should learn all the facts about 
Household loans. It will be a com- 
fort and a safeguard against emer- 
gencies to know how and where to 
turn for money if the need arises. 
Use coupon below to obtain ‘The 
Household Plan for School Teach- 
ers.” This brochure will be sent 
to you free on request. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION of America 
INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE—3rd Fl., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE— HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION of America 


3rd Floor Central Union Bank Bldg. 


Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI —HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


14th Floor Carew Tower. 


Phone Main 1585 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 


(Mail to nearest address) 


Name 





Please send me free brochure ‘The House- 
hold Plan for School Teachers,”’ and appli- 
cation blanks for loan. I understand that 
this inquiry does not obligate me to borrow 
or put me to any expense. 


Address 
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Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 
1935-36 Session Opens September 16 


Freshman Registration September 13 to 16 
Registration of Upper Classmen September 16 


Tuition Is Free to Kentuckians 


Expenses—Average for one semester—18 weeks, $110.50 
Two semesters—36 weeks, $221.00 
(Includes Room Rent, Board, Fees, Books and Supplies) 


Extensive Program of Classes Offered Leading to 


A. B. or B. S. Degree 
Liberal Arts Curriculum of Cultural and Informational Courses 
for those not planning to teach 





For Room Reservation, Catalog and Fall Semester Announcement, Write 


H. L. DONOVAN, President 








ree ee ee 
200,000 children 


are using the 


THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


and finding it good. They can understand it. 
They enjoy it. 


xk * 


Leading educators recommend the Junior 
Dictionary because they know it is the only 
child’s dictionary made by a man who under- 
stands what children need to know about 
words and how they learn about them— 
America’s foremost educational psychologist, 
Edward L. Thorndike. 

23,281 necessary words made instantly clear. 
1610 teaching pictures. Thousands of skil- 
fully devised sentences. 970 pages, big type, 
excellent paper and binding. 


LIST PRICE, $1.32 


Scott, Foresman and Company 
623 S. Wabash, Chicago, III. 








The Principal’s Responsibility 
(Continued from page 26) 


tion work. Teacher and principal must be | 
interested in civic clubs, keep abreast of | 
the times, and be able to express themselves | 


wisely concerning all community affairs. 
On every side there is a demand for 


economy. Regardless of economy thef 
effectiveness of the learning must not bef 
lessened. Again the principal is respon- 


sible for a thrifty and careful administra- 
tion of education. 


The principal and his staff must assume 
the responsibility to refine and to improve 
the use of technique and by this method 
improve and refine the life and character of 
the citizens of tomorrow. 


Each of us must have a goal; without a 
goal we are lost. If the goal is to be useful, 
it must require some effort to reach it, for 
the value of the goal is not so much in the 
attainment as in the pursuit. The poet 
was right when he said that ‘‘not failure but 
low aim is crime.’’ So let us see that we 


set a worthy goal, and that goal be the very a 


best education that we are capable of plan- 
ning for the children of the nation. 





irectors 


Dept, 2¢ 
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Morehead State Teachers College 


Morehead ore Kentucky 


$132.50 


First Semester opens September 16, 1935 
Freshman Orientation Program, Sept. 14-16 


Necessary Expenses for 18 weeks 


Write President J. Howard Payne for Catalog 














The Marks of a Good Primary 


Teacher 
(Continued from page 36) 


knew more about Amundsen and his trip 
than perhaps many adults did at that time. 

“The daily newspaper, the national 
magazines, the radio, the ‘movie’ are all 
textbooks from which the teacher gains 
that larger content of knowledge that 
vitalizes her daily teaching. Her home- 
room is a laboratory of world interests. To 
this laboratory she and her children make 
constant daily contributions. It is through 
this sort of study that the ideals of Ameri- 
can government, of American homes, of the 
economic welfare of the American people 
are inculcated, applied, and understood.’ 


The good primary teacher has high ideals 
and tries to live up to them in appearance and 
social standards. 


She believes in the maxim that ‘‘example 
is better than precept.” She is always 
courteous to her pupils. She is always 
| simply but well dressed, in good physical 
condition, and always at ease socially. 


The good primary teacher is happy in her 
work. 


She is proud of her vocation as a good 
doctor, a good merchant, a good lawyer is 


"Salina Public School Journal, author unknown. 


EMPIRE STATE EXECUTIVE AND TEACHERS 
SERVICE BUREAU 


RKO Building, in Radio City 
We make recommendations to the administrators of Colleges, 
Universities, Public Schools, Private Schools and private farai- 
lies for summer and regular school year. Also to summer camp 
: directors. Write for further information. 
RKO Building, New York City 
Phone, Circle 7-0034 





Dept. 28 


THE MIMEOGRAPH 


A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., ‘Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Lou isville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














LIEBSCHUTZ BOOK STORE 


Largest stock of used and new textbooks in 
the state. 


A large general stock of books, in all 
fields of literature. 


414W. Liberty - = Louisville, Ky. 








7" ae 
. All Teachers! / 


Duty and pleasure are in pees 
accord when you read . " 
“THE BOYHOOD OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” 
By J. Rogers Gore 
The part of Lincoln’s life heretofore neg- 
lected by biographers. 
The book is an enduring inspiration to 
youth. Illustrated with historical scenes. 
$1.00 postpaid 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 
The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Ky. 








Y 2205S. First St. 
» 4 


ij 
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LOUISVILLE 

















When you are in Louisville, we want you to 
feel that the Brown is truly your hotel . . . where 
you may always expect a hospitable welcome. 


Harotp E. Harter, Wanager 


Brown flotel 


KENTUCKY 








proud of his vocation. She wants her 
associates to know that she is a teacher by 
choice, that she has chosen this profession 
because she believes in it and likes to 
serve the children of her assignment. ‘‘She 
is not a complainer; she lives in the joys 
of her work and not in its drudgeries. 
There is drudgery in all work that is worth 
while and there is joy in all work that is 
worth while.’’s 


Love, understanding, a sense of humor, 
sound psychological principles, profes- 
sionalism are essential if the teacher is to 
be a good teacher, but the greatest of these 
is love. Florence Allen,* says, ‘“‘very often 
I come in contact with a teacher who to all 
appearances is a model one; her procedure 
is excellent; her lessons are conducted ac- 
cording to the best psychological principles; 
her aim is clear, her scholarship is superior, 
yet her results are mediocre. WHY? When 
I have made an earnest study of the teacher 
as well as of the teaching, I frequently find 

*Allen, Florence A., “Happiness in Teaching,” 


National Education Association, January, 1927, p. 
*Allen, op. sit., p. 17. 


“o Journal of 


that the fault or rather the lack lies, not 
in the presentation of the subject matter 
but in its presenter; not in the topic taught 
but in the tutor. She does not Jove her 
profession and is not personally interested 
in children. Too often she forgets that} 
it is the child and not the subject matter} 
she is to teach. She fails to see that the 
minds of children who are not held to her 
by strong bonds of love, sympathy, and 
confidence cannot be receptive even to the 
most temptingly-coated piece of knowl- 
edge.” 

It is important that we have sound 
methods of teaching; it is important to 
know subject matter; it is important that 
one’s personal appearance be neat and 
attractive; it is important that the daily 
lesson be prepared each day; and yet if tke 
teacher does not love children she cannot be 
a good primary teacher. Again let us quote 
Florence Allen: “If one weuld be a 
happy teacher she must carry Leigh Hunt's 
‘Love Thy Fellow Men’ one step further— 
‘Love Thy Little Fellow Men’.”’ 
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Masterpiece !!! 


A Dictionary for Boys and Girls 
Webster 


Some of the leading features of this crowning achievement in dictionary mak- 


ing are: 


A strikingly attractive cover; a new, beautiful, and effective type page. 
Skillfully edited by specialists in elementary education. 
Easily understood definitions—based on classroom tests in all types of 


schools. 


A carefully selected vocabulary of 38,500 words from materials actually 
read and used by pupils in the middle and upper grades. This vocabulary 
was checked against the standard word lists. 


The large blackface type for the entry words and the clear type and 
spacing for the definitions assure easy use and prevent eye strain. 


Single copy—$1.20 postpaid; class supplies—$0.90, plus transportation charges. 


American Book Company 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


300 Pike Street 














LIBRARY BOOKS 


Every Purpose 


SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING FOR GRADES 


REFERENCE 


Science, History, Literature, Travel, 
Guidance, The Arts 


DICTIONARIES AND ENCYCLOPEDIAS 


Classified lists and Catalogue 
on request. 


Estimates furnished. 


35 Years in the Book business dealing 
with schools. 


GEO. E. DUM COMPANY 


36 E. 5th Ave., Columbus, Ohio 








Harcourt & Company 


INCORPORATED 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Diplomas 
Class Jewelry 


Certificates 


Commencement Invitations 
Visiting Cards 


Unexcelled 
Value—Service—Quality 
and 
MADE IN KENTUCKY 











Library, 
52 Berea College.KENTUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL 
Berea, Ky. 





NEW COMPLETE SERIES of GEOGRAPHIES 


OUR WORLD TODAY 


DE Forest STULL Roy WIntTHRop HATCH 
Teachers College, Columbia University State Teachers College, Montclair 


NEWNESS INTEREST BEAUTY 


You've seen the world, 
The beauty and the wonder and the power, 
The shape of things, their colors, lights, and shades, 
Changes, surprises. —Browning. 


In the field of geography for the first time in years, New- 
ness in substance as well as in dress is an accomplished 
fact, for the series is new in every sense. 


Interest as well as Newness is a distinctive feature of Our 
World Today. Every page shows the skill of two teachers 
who know from experience how to make geography inter- 
esting to children. 


And the series is attractive beyond comparison. Sight- 
saving typography, skillful selection and arrangement of 
pictures, superior maps set new standards in line with latest 


authority. 


ALLYN and BACON 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas San Francisco 














